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CHAPTER I 

THE PRINCE SEEKS COUNSEL 

THIS story is of yesterday rather than to- 
day; a yesterday close enough to hold 
our sympathies, and yet a little removed from 
the fierce rush with which the present century 
has set its wings. 

The little Kingdom of Palatina boasted in 
Keltzen the gayest capital of its size in Europe. 
To great natural and architectural beauty it 
added every essential for luxurious living. 
Railways connected it with its more influential 
neighbors. It had an opera house, theaters, 
museum and picture gallery, public gardens, 
and a park that extended on both sides of the 
river Keltz. 

It had three palaces: The White Palace, 
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where his most economical Majesty, Leopold 
Frederick the Seventh, remained in residence 
during ten months of the year; the Little Pal- 
ace — hardly worthy of even so modest a name 
— where the Crown Prince Maximilian kept up 
such state as a very limited allowance from the 
Crown would permit; and, on the borders of the 
park, stood Beaulieu, built by the Grand Duke 
Peter of Sitz-Baden to please his wife the 
Grand Duchess, only daughter of the King, who 
made but one stipulation in marrying, and that 
was that she should always have her own way. 
Her own way led her to prefer Keltzen to the 
dull monotony of Sitz-Baden, and when her hus- 
band had to be in his own Grand Duchy, she was 
able to support the separation. 

Peter was twenty years older than the Prin- 
cess Augusta, and rich enough to indulge all 
her whims. He was generous, dull, and proud 
of his wife; and she had the wit to hold his 
affections while she spent his money with a 
lavishness that indemnified her for past re- 
straints imposed by the parsimony of the King. 

It was in this vivacious lady's boudoir that 
her brother, the Crown Prince, was waiting one 
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morning late in May in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and — but why enter into stupid detail? 
It is enough to say this story antedates the 
Franco-Prussian war by a little, and not too 
much, and that small kingdoms were more re- 
spected by their powerful neighbors then than 
now. 

His Royal Highness was in uniform; an ex- 
ceedingly splendid figure in his white tunic, 
buckskin breeches, and military boots, with an 
Hussar's jacket of light blue slung across one 
shoulder and his breast glittering with orders. 
He had pitched his cap among the bibelots of 
his sister's table in utter disregard of the Dres- 
den china shepherdesses and Sevres cups over- 
turned by its stiff aigrette, while he paced up 
and down the charming apartment as if rapid 
motion could annihilate time. There was some 
excuse for his impatience; according to the 
clock on the mantelpiece he was due in one 
hour at a great military review some twenty 
miles away, and his brougham was waiting to 
whirl him to the railway station, where his spe- 
cial train was hissing off superfluous steam. He 
had just ten minutes in which to confide his des- 

3 
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tiny to his only sister, and she was wasting his 
precious time. Seating himself at her writing 
table he dashed off two lines and rang the bell. 
The note said: 

" For Heaven's sake, come as you are." 

The servant who carried this missive promptly 
brought back her answer: 

" You have routed me out of bed at this unconscion- 
able hour and I am in my bath, so I can't come as I am. 

That clock is fifteen minutes fast. 

Augusta. 

" Of course I know the cause of your anguish." 

He read the little twisted note, laughed, 
walked to the mendacious clock in order to com- 
pare it with his watch, remembered that he 
never wore one in uniform, lest even so slight 
an excrescence should mar the smoothness of 
the fit, and finally sat down again before the 
writing table. He had the masculine accom- 
plishment of producing chaos out of sublimated 
order by one sweep of his hand, and the escri- 
toire looked as if a cyclone had struck it. 

Across the white page of the blotting book, 
now defaced by his own hieroglyphics, was one 
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other imprint, and that quite plain and unmis- 
takable as to the name, for " Von Steinberg " 
stood out sharply in his sister's angular writing. 

Maximilian frowned. Von Steinberg was his 
most intimate friend and Augusta was showing 
a preference for his company that was pushing 
discretion to its limits. He should let her know 
his opinion of her conduct when he had disposed 
of his own more important affairs — and yet 
Augusta was so peppery. 

He banged the portfolio together and at that 
moment the door was thrown open and the 
Grand Duchess floated in — a Parisian angel 
with straw-colored hair, brown, restless eyes, a 
peignoir of muslin and pink ribbons, and — must 
it be admitted! — bare feet in bath slippers. 

She held up an apple-blossom face to be 
kissed while she reproached him for his irrita- 
bility. 

" Is it worth while to be cross? " she asked. 
" You must have known, since you were old 
enough to know anything, that you had to 
marry some day and the choice was not likely 
to rest with you." 

He drew in his breath in a way he had when 
5 
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angry, and his sun-tanned complexion took on 
a deeper tint. 

" I didn't expect to have it sprung upon me 
as a fait accompli, without so much as a chance 
to look at my future wife — much less to find out 
anything about her disposition. The thing is 
monstrous! It's a bid for infidelity — it's in- 
fringing the natural rights of man." 

" More likely it is infringing some rosy little 
love affair that had better blush unseen/' she 
answered maliciously. " However, that is not 
my business, but I may be excused for asking 
why, since you feel so keenly about a free 
choice, you went flying off to England just when 
you knew the ' All Highest ' was giving his whole 
mind to the subject of your marriage? " 

The appellation "All Highest" was the 
fashionable Court slang for designating his 
Majesty. 

" I didn't know it," contradicted Maximilian. 
"That is one of my father's most tormenting 
characteristics; he confides in everyone except 
the person interested. You know that soldier- 
ing is all I care for and I went over to see the 
rifle practice at Aldershot at the invitation of 
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the Prince of Wales. I had a ripping time — 
took in the Derby — played some devilish good 
polo — shirked all the court functions — never 
got to bed any night till daylight — and arrived 
here this morning at eight o'clock, a battered, 
happy wreck, only to run into old Von Urban 
at the railway station, waiting for me with or- 
ders to report at once to the * All Highest ' who, 
he said, was ill. I thought something serious was 
the matter and drove posthaste to the palace — 
without even a mouthful of breakfast, mind you 
— to find him with a cold in his head and burst- 
ing to tell me that I was to be married in two 
weeks to a girl I had never set my eyes on! " 

" Poor Max! " she said, stroking his brown 
cheek with one finger. " It is hard — but then 
perhaps Helene of Grippenburg finds it hard, 
too. You might have seen her, you know, if 
you were not such a recluse. She is your sec- 
ond cousin and she lives within two hundred 
miles." 

" Possibly," he answered moodily. " I see I 
am not likely to get much sympathy from you, 
so I might as well go and let you finish your 
toilette." 

7 
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He glanced reprovingly at a bare foot which 
she had withdrawn from its slipper in the heat 
of conversation, and was tapping on the silken 
rug. 

"Stay!" she exclaimed. "You have at 
least six minutes before you need think of start- 
ing. I am sympathetic, Max. I think most 
royal marriages are degrading; distasteful to 
the men, infinitely worse for the women. The 
jeune fille bien elevee flutters from the school- 
room to her husband's arms with the innocence 
of a dove and the gratitude of a released pris- 
oner, only to find all her illusions dispelled. 
Her husband does not care for her companion- 
ship, her new surroundings are often antago- 
nistic to her bringing up, and her one duty is 
to provide royal heirs for the nation. If she fail 
in the nursery, Heaven help her!" 

" You have taken precious good care neither 
to expatriate yourself nor to provide an heir 
to Sitz-Baden," he retorted crossly. 

" Peter is satisfied," was the pious reply. 
" There is only one Peter." 

" You behave as if there were none at all," 
he said irritably. " It would be a deuced lot 
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better for his popularity and your reputation if 
you lived in Sitz-Baden where you belong, and 
stopped amusing yourself here. You are so 
awfully emancipated, Augusta, your example is 
a menace." 

" There spoke ' Benedict the (almost) mar- 
ried man/ " she laughed. " Never mind me, 
Max — you can scold me when you have more 
time — but tell me now why you are so outraged 
at having to marry the Princess Helene. She 
may be charming." 

" She may be anything as far as my knowl- 
edge goes," he admitted. " I am outraged be- 
cause I was not consulted. For a man of my 
age to be coerced like a boy — it is maddening! 
And what is it all for? " Here he thumped the 
table by way of emphasis. " My father's pocket. 
Cousin Grippenburg has borrowed and borrowed 
from the * All Highest ' till he owns the old spend- 
thrift, and now he is going to gobble up the 
Principality and offer me as a sop in exchange. 
I had a word with my mother this morning and 
she let the cat out of the bag; it was all arranged 
a month ago. It seems the King took the old 
Prince by the throat, figuratively, like the man 
2 9 
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in the Bible, and said, ' Pay me that thou 
owest,' and Cousin Grippenburg was very dig- 
nified and said it was not convenient just then, 
but if he could borrow a little more money to 
build some railways and develop the industries 
of the Principality he could soon pay both his 
debts and the interest. 

" This didn't suit the ' All Highest's ' plans, for 
Grippenburg fits into Palatina like a bit of dis- 
sected map, and it is the land and not the money 
he covets, so he said to the Prince: 

" * You are too much of an invalid to struggle 
with an empty treasury; put your affairs in my 
hands and I will see that the annexation (which 
we both desire !) is countenanced by the Powers, 
and you may draw on me for six hundred thou- 
sand marks a year for the rest of your life, and 
your only child shall share my son's throne/ 
Cousin Grippenburg, who had been nagged into 
a fearful attack of gout, groaned, and the King 
pretended it was a consent, and declared the 
whole thing settled. Now, what do you think 
of that?" 

" Isn't he clever! " she exclaimed, with gen- 
uine admiration of the paternal sagacity. " He 
10 
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has probably had an understanding with the 
Powers for ever so long, or he would not have 
ventured on such a high-handed measure. I 
don't see why you should complain — it all adds 
to your future wealth." 

" I don't want to be married/' he protested. 

"You are so childish!" she declared; and 
then a look of suspicion made her eyes narrow. 

" Is there anyone else, Max? " This in a 
wheedling tone. 

Her brother's steely eyes flashed. 

" Be good enough to confine your curiosity 
to Peter's affairs and let mine alone," he sdid 
brusquely. 

She wasn't a bit offended. 

"Ah, Peter!" she said sweetly. "Do you 
know, Max, I should like Peter better if he 
sometimes strayed just a thought — not much, 
you understand — just enough to vary the mo- 
notony of wedded bliss. And if sometimes I 
had to scheme for what I want, I fancy I should 
value it more. Since yesterday at this time, 
Peter has given me a ruby and diamond tiara 
that I happened to admire, a basket phaeton, 
and a new saddle horse." 

ii 
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She looked far away out of the window sky- 
ward, as if these gifts came from the clouds. 

" He is too disgustingly rich," answered the 
victim of paternal economy, " and it's making 
you selfish, Augusta. I came for sympathy and 
what do I get? Gibes, and boasts about Peter's 
asinine overindulgence. You used to be* the 
best friend I had. Oh, well! I must go. What 
was it that old French goose said? ' Punctual- 
ity is the politeness of Kings ' — well! this King's 
son will be as unpunctual to-day as he is bad- 
tempered." 

But her Royal Highness melted at his refer- 
ence to their past friendship and she ran, clatter- 
ing her slippers, till she overtook him at the 
door and seized his hand. 

" Dear Max," she said, " you force me to tell 
what I meant to keep as a pleasant surprise. I 
happen to know that Helene of Grippenburg is 
awfully pretty and as fascinating as she is pretty. 
Now you know why I couldn't be more sym- 
pathetic." 

A look of relief dawned in his face. 

" How do you know? " he demanded. 

By way of answer she produced from the 
12 
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table drawer a photograph of a girl's head and 
thrust it into his hand. The features were al- 
most perfect, the eyes dark and pleading, the 
nostrils sensitive, while the lips smiled so frankly 
that they contradicted the sadness of the level 
brows. The hair, low-growing and curly, was 
wound in innumerable braids round her head. 
The picture was signed " Helene " in a hand- 
writing full of character. 

The effect upon Maximilian was evident. 
He carried the photograph to the window and 
stood studying the beautiful face with his back 
turned to his sister. Suddenly he demanded: 

" Where did you get it? " 

Her Royal Highness hesitated for a moment 
before she confessed. 

" I begged it of Otto von Steinberg, who had 
stolen it from his sister because he thought it 
so remarkably handsome. Louise von Stein- 
berg became extremely intimate with the Grip- 
penburgs at Nice last winter, where the old 
Prince Ferdinand established his daughter while 
he spent all his time (and the ' All Highest's ' 
money!) at Monte Carlo. I believe he has led 
the poor motherless girl a dog's life. ,> 
13 
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But the explanation fell on inattentive ears; 
Maximilian was evidently turning something 
over in his mind. 

" Can you swear," he demanded, " that Von 
Steinberg does not personally know the Prin- 
cess? " 

" Of course I can," said Augusta, not best 
pleased at her brother's distrust. " Why? " 

" It is, to say the least, an odd coincidence 
that he should be put in command of the escort 
which receives her at the frontier and attends 
her on the journey. It looks as if some influence 
had been exerted. I wish I had asked my 
mother more about it when I saw her for a 
moment this morning. ,, 

The Grand Duchess giggled. 

" I believe you are jealous," she laughed. 
" Jealous because Otto von Steinberg will see 
your Princess before you do. Are you afraid 
he may prove a Tristram or a Launcelot and 
steal the heart of your bride? " 

The Crown Prince allowed his vexation to 
wring from him a very naughty word, and what 
was worse he gave way to the plebeian satisfac- 
tion of banging the boudoir door. 
H 
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It is always a pity for exalted individuals to 
give way to temper, and next to temper, to 
haste, but the Crown Prince had this excuse for 
his rapid exit — that he was keeping a whole 
company of army dignitaries waiting. Dashing 
down the great staircase he flung himself into 
his brougham, and a drive of two miles at break- 
neck speed brought him, with half a minute to 
spare, to the railway station, where he was re- 
ceived by the field marshal and his glittering 
staff, half a dozen generals, and all the railway 
officials in a flutter of ill-concealed impatience. 

If any of those aristocratic sons of Mars ex- 
pected to be invited to share the royal saloon 
carriage, they were disappointed, for not even 
the Grand Duke Peter was asked to join his 
young brother-in-law. Maximilian shut him- 
self up in gloomy solitude and brooded over the 
slavery of royalty for whom free will is but a 
term, and whose every action is subject to the 
censorship of Policy, Public Opinion, and Tra- 
dition. 

At the end of a few minutes, however, the 
loveliness of the open country through which 
they were passing wrought a soothing charm 
IS 
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upon his spirit and in some way recalled the 
beautiful face of the Princess Helene, perhaps 
because of a certain sadness that underlies the 
fleeting adolescence of the Spring. 

As the features of his fiancee took possession 
of his imagination he was conscious of a distinct 
tightening of the heart — a sort of qualm that 
almost amounted to pain. Could it be that he 
was jealous, as Augusta had declared? Why 
had she suggested that abominable thing about 
Otto von Steinberg proving a Tristram? 
Women were always making trouble! Fortu- 
nately he knew dear old Otto too well to doubt 
him. The best friend a man ever had! Hadn't 
he stood by him — and for him — in scrape after 
scrape, and if his conscience were a trifle elastic 
where pretty women were concerned, that only 
applied to society in general, not to his child- 
hood's companion — his future King — his other 
self. Why, Otto was generous to the point of 
self-sacrifice, and in a certain way ingenuous 
even in his flirtations. He went into them 
lightly, gayly, and plunged into earnestness be- 
fore he knew it. He honestly believed that his 
latest love was his last love, and he had the 
16 
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power of making the lady think so, too, until 
they were mutually surprised by his next 
change of heart. It was this little idiosyncrasy 
that made him so dangerous and caused Maxi- 
milian to regret his sister's partiality for a 
companionship so much more stimulating than 
Peter's, but at the same time he knew Otto 
was too loyal to risk the least gossip where Au- 
gusta was concerned, and as for the Princess 
Helene, she would find sanctuary in the chiv- 
alry of his affection for her future husband. It 
was unworthy in him to have allowed himself 
even a momentary suspicion of Otto's fidelity, 
indeed unworthy was too feeble a word — it was 
caddish. Such an idea must have had its rise 
in some unrecognized physical discomfort; too 
much junketing in England — that was it! Or 
could it be that the inner man was irritable for 
the lack of food? 

A smile of relief illumined the Prince's coun- 
tenance; he had tracked that beast " suspicion " 
to its lair; he knew the queer feeling he had 
was hunger, now that he came to think about 
it. Why, he had tasted nothing beyond a cup 
of coffee that day. 

17 
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He touched a bell and gave his orders to the 
genii of the saloon and, as if by magic, a game 
pate, a plate of pretzels, and a jug of ice-cold 
beer appeared on the table before him. 

His Royal Highness smiled genially. Wor- 
ries had produced a thirst that overmastered 
the dread of growing stout, and seizing the 
jug, he drank till he turned it upside down 
and the rim clattered against his handsome 
teeth. 

Maximilian was himself again — his open- 
minded, merry, good-tempered self — and the 
black cat that had sat on his shoulder all the 
morning fled into space, exorcised by that 
draught of beer. He turned to the servant be- 
hind his chair. 

" Find out whether the Graf von Steinberg 
is on the train, and if so say to him that I 
should be glad of his company at breakfast." 

As the servant disappeared to do his bidding 
the Prince allowed his thoughts to wander once 
more to the subject of his approaching mar- 
riage. He reflected with puzzled anxiety that 
he didn't know exactly what was expected of a 
married man, and he could lay claim to no in- 
18 
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tuitive domestic instincts. Distinctly he didn't 
want to be married! And yet she was awfully 
pretty! He liked soldiering and out-of-door 
sports, and he wasn't averse to tackling hard 
reading which bore upon his future duties, and 
he was willing enough to lay corner stones and 
open public buildings if the King made a point 
of his doing so, but to attend his wife to balls 
and state dinners, to appear with her night after 
night in the royal box at the Opera, to drive in 
her victoria in order to proclaim his nuptial hap- 
piness to the good people of Keltzen — that was 
asking too much. He meant to tell his father 
so — to set a limit to what a victim of marriage 
could endure. 

And yet the girl was awfully pretty! When 
he said it the second time he thought it even 
more convincing, but it didn't alter the situa- 
tion, it was simply a piece of luck and no thanks 
to the King. The marriage would have been 
forced upon him if she had been as ugly as a 
witch, so he owed nothing to his father on that 
score. It occurred to him that he might have 
liked his beautiful fiancee if he had been left to 
himself and could have found his own way to 
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her friendship, but to be coerced into such a 
relation as a matter of statecraft was madden- 
ing. He thought he saw old Von Urban's wire- 
pulling behind the throne and felt like shaking 
the waxen-faced meddler till his false teeth 
rattled. He hoped the Princess wasn't in the 
plot — he would like at least to respect her — 
he would like to believe her as sincere as she 
looked; but what he knew of women made him 
doubt. He didn't think ill of them, but he 
found them self-seeking and vain, and he had 
always met them upon that basis. He wasn't 
quite sure that he would know how to treat a 
woman who looked as frank as a boy and as 
sensible as a man — they didn't grow that way 
in his world — and yet that was the impression 
Helene of Grippenburg had made upon his 
heart. The word " heart " offended him, and 
he mentally substituted " mind." 

Hitherto he had rather avoided female so- 
ciety, and if he had to endure it he preferred the 
kind that entertained him and saved him all 
trouble. There was Augusta's dear friend, the 
Countess Palovski, wife of the Russian Ambas- 
sador; that lively lady could keep him amused 
20 
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for two hours at a stretch and make him forget 
he was at a court function, and if by chance he 
were betrayed into sentimentality, she never ex- 
pected him to take up the role of lover the next 
time they met, but made allowance for an inter- 
mittent temperament such as most men possess. 
Would a wife be as reasonable? Then there 
was Olga Schmidt of the corps de ballet at the 
royal opera — little devil! — she could make a 
man laugh when his bank account was down 
to a hundred marks and his writing desk rus- 
tling with unpaid bills — but that was rather dif- 
ferent perhaps. Olga's pleasantries were hardly 
those you look for in your own class. 

And — apropos — he must remember to burn 
their photographs; it would not be courteous to 
leave them, and he meant at least to be cour- 
teous. Olga's was taken in what you might 
call the dead center of a twirl with her petti- 
coats at right angles, and the Countess's — 
lovely and statuesque and framed in blue velvet 
— was signed with some warm expression of 
friendship that might be misinterpreted. Cer- 
tainly they must go. 

Ah, well, two weeks still intervened; one can 
21 
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burn a great deal in two weeks; it would be 
more to the purpose if one could kindle a flame 
of love in the human heart in the same short 
time. 

As the thought passed through his mind he 
could not help remembering Von Steinberg's 
wonderful facility in doing that very thing, and 
this time the stab of jealousy was unmistakable. 
It took quite an appreciable time to fight it 
down, and almost before it was accomplished 
the train stopped at a junction and in a moment 
his guest was ushered in. 

Von Steinberg was the Prince's closest 
friend; in fact that they were distantly related, 
and during their university life had shared every 
indiscretion that fell to their lot. There was 
even a slight family likeness between them, 
accentuated by a similar way of brushing their 
hair and waxing their mustaches; and this re- 
semblance had at times saddled some of the 
Prince's pranks upon Otto in a way that taxed 
his devotion to the utmost. But his Royal 
Highness was not ungrateful, and the friendship 
was of hardy fiber. 

The Prince motioned his visitor to the chair 
22 
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opposite and cut off a generous wedge of pati 
for his refreshment while he inquired: 

" Have you breakfasted, Otto? " 

" Indeed I have not, sir," he answered. 
" I was summoned to the war office at eight 
this morning to receive certain orders and 
only caught this train after it was in mo- 
tion. So breakfast was eliminated from my 
day." 

"Pretzel?" asked the Prince laconically, 
shoving the plate toward him. 

" Ah ! " said Von Steinberg with growing 
comfort, "life looks more roseate." 

" Beer? " suggested the Prince. 

" Claret preferably," returned the Count, 
glancing at the empty flagon beside the Prince's 
plate. " The fit of one's uniform must be con- 
sidered, and it is only royal clay that fails to put 
on avoirdupois with beer." 

The Prince laughed. The impudence of Von 
Steinberg was his greatest attraction. Perhaps 
he could afford to be amused, seeing that Otto's 
waistband was at least an inch larger than his 
own. 

For a few minutes conversation flagged while 
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the two young men satisfied the cravings of 
nature, and then the Prince asked: 

" Would you mind telling me, old boy, why 
you were summoned to the war department this 
morning? " 

Von Steinberg's laughing eyes were fixed on 
his face. 

" In my Prince's service," he said. " The 
honor is intrusted to me of meeting her High- 
ness the Princess Helene of Grippenburg, with 
an escort of twenty-five Hussars, and safeguard- 
ing her from the frontier to Keltzen." 

" What a devil of a dust you and your twenty- 
five Hussars will kick up! " said the Prince, with 
a returning twinge of jealousy. 

" Sans doute" said Otto, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. " I fear the Princess will find us an infer- 
nal nuisance. I shall have to get my sister (who 
adores her) to give me a letter to bespeak her 
indulgence." 

Maximilian leaned forward, resting his arms 
on the table while he said in a half-embarrassed 
way: 

" I should like to hear what Grafin Louise 
has told you of the Princess Helene? " 
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There was an affectation of indifference in his 
tone, but the underlying anxiety was quite evi- 
dent, and Otto, who was rather poor at char- 
acter-drawing, made an heroic effort to recall 
what he had heard. 

"Oh! Louise is mad about her," he an- 
swered — " thinks her mysterious and romantic, 
and altogether charming. I believe she is mor- 
bidly sensitive about their poverty and debts, 
and shrinks from notice, so that she hated being 
at Nice last winter, and sighed for Grippenburg, 
where she skates and rides and shoots and 
makes long tramps through the mountains. 
She is fond of reading and has the freedom of 
her father's library, and the whip hand of her 
old governess, but she is so yielding and sweet 
that no one guesses she has completely her own 
way." 

He broke off for want of breath. 

" You are eloquent, Otto," said the Prince 
a trifle dryly. 

" You asked me to tell you all I knew," re- 
turned Von Steinberg with some temper. 

Maximilian rose and drew a chair to his com- 
panion's side. 
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" Otto," he said, putting his arm round his 
neck as he used to do when they were boys, 
"you have always been my best friend; do me 
one more favor — the greatest I shall ever ask " 
— and just here the train came to a standstill, 
and the doors were flung open while the guards 
shouted " Platzfeld." The field marshal, with 
his gorgeous staff, was already on the platform, 
and the Crown Prince was forced to forego his 
request and play the soldier. 

" Dine with me to-night," he called to Von 
Steinberg as he mounted the horse that was 
waiting for him, and rode leisurely to the head 
of the cavalcade. 

" Now, what the deuce can he want this 
time!" soliloquized Von Steinberg, "unless he 
wishes me to elope with the lady like a robber 
knight of old, and leave him free to follow his 
fancies." 
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A ROYAL INVALID 



IT was all very well for the Crown Prince to 
speak lightly of a cold in the head. It hap- 
pened to be in his father's head and not in his, 
and that is apt to modify the point of view. 
The King felt differently. He had sneezed all 
night and breathed through his mouth till his 
tongue felt like a piece of flannel and the shivers 
that crept up and down his back made him 
afraid to turn over. 

His Majesty was in bed by the 'doctor's or- 
ders — and such a bed! It was mounted on a 
dais like a throne, with a canopy of crimson 
damask, surmounted by a crown, and a head- 
board of carved mermaids, whose interlaced 
arms guarded the royal pillows while their fishy 
tails trailed off gracefully along the sides. The 
King, who had been brought up with sound 
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orthodox views, could have stood angels guard- 
ing his bed, but there was a freedom of pose 
about mermaids that made him a little uncom- 
fortable. He agreed with the Queen that this 
bed was a scandal to the Palace, and he prom- 
ised her that if ever he had a little spare money 
to fritter away, he would send the mermaids to 
— well, to his hunting lodge — and replace them 
with something more conventional. 

The royal invalid wore a black velvet skull- 
cap to guard his head from draughts, and his 
chest was protected by a brown merino jacket 
with green frogs; the rest of his costume was 
hidden from the eye by a crimson silk cover- 
let drawn up to his armpits. His cold made 
him chilly even in balmy May. 

His Majesty was bald — hence the cap — but 
if the hair was blighted in its upward growth 
it had thereby gained a lateral force that caused 
it to burst from the royal countenance in such 
virile luxuriance of eyebrows, beard, and mus- 
tache that the features were well-nigh obliter- 
ated, with the exception of the nose. It was 
rather a small nose, with a mean quirk at the 
end. 
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The Queen sat — as became her — by her hus- 
band's bedside, but below the dais. Her fair 
hair was done d rimperatrice, according to a 
fashion much in vogue at the time, but the 
broad partings and a peculiar shininess at the 
temples suggested that the era of caps and a 
false front were not far off. She was blue-eyed 
and very placid, and might have passed for a 
woman of forty had it not been for the extreme 
redundancy of her figure and a fine network of 
lines about the eyes. 

She was doing fancy work in cross-stitch — 
pansies on a grounding of gold-colored silk — 
and between the intricacies of the pattern and 
the royal hectoring that was going on, she was 
as nearly flustered as was possible to a person 
of such calm temperament. 

The King had a congenial topic in the short- 
comings of his son and heir. 

" So he ran straight from me to you with his 
complaints — did he?" scolded the King, when 
by dint of cross-questioning he had wrung an 
admission from the Queen that she had seen 
her son. " Of all the ungrateful, self-willed, 
impolitic, extravagant young fools — he's the 
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worst! Haven't I just acquired for him (pro- 
spectively), at the mere nominal price of a bad 
debt, eight hundred square miles of territory, 
with a wife thrown in, and does he thank me? 
Does he express the least gratitude? Not he! 
All he said was that it was a scandalous shame 
to gobble up old Grippenburg while he was still 
alive — his very words, Madame — and that I had 
taken advantage of his being in England to in- 
volve him in a situation from which there is no 
escape. That is pretty talk from a son to a 
father — and it's all your fault, Amelia; you have 
systematically undermined my discipline with 
my children, till you have made them what they 
are — selfish ingrates." 

The Queen ruffled like a brood hen when her 
chickens are attacked. 

" I don't see how you can say such unkind 
things, Leopold," she remonstrated. " You 
ought to be proud of such a son and daughter. 
They are absolutely perfect." 

" In your opinion" the King corrected. " In 

the opinion of a doting mother! I presume I 

may be allowed to express my views also — I 

consider Augusta vain and extravagant, and 
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Maximilian insubordinate to the last degree. 
However, I am wandering from the subject of 
investigation. I want to know what this perfect 
son of yours said against me. Out with it! " 

" Nothing, Leopold," she quavered. " He 
only came to say he was back safely, and of 
course he told me his news — that he was going 
to be married. I believe he did say he regretted 
never having seen the Princess Helene, but that 
was all." 

The King's rattish eyes gleamed at her from 
under his bushy brows with infinite contempt, 
as if he considered her too clumsy a liar to an- 
swer; but the subject was too agreeable to 
abandon, so he resumed his invective. 

" If that is all he objects to, why doesn't he 
make her acquaintance now? Let him go to 
Grippenburg this very day if he wants to. But 
not he! Nothing so reasonable. On the con- 
trary, he is going on a fishing expedition with 
a party of men and may be gone till just before 
the wedding, leaving me to make all the 
arrangements, as if it were I who was going to 
be married! He'd rather grumble about her 
being a stranger than turn her into a sweet- 
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heart by going to court her. I could have 
taught him a thing or two when I was young." 

His Majesty glanced complacently at his own 
reflection in the long mirror opposite the bed 
and twirled his mustache. Very rakish he 
looked. 

The Queen was impressed by this view of her 
son's conduct and cast about in her mind for 
an excuse for him. 

" But, Leopold," she urged, " how could Max 
go to Grippenburg when there is no railway and 
the time is so short? The Princess will be start- 
ing next week on her carriage journey here. 
You have hurried the marriage so, dear, I don't 
see how the poor girl can get her trousseau." 

The King, who had really furnished money 
for the trousseau, was about to boast his gen- 
erosity, but checked himself in time. It was a 
dangerous admission to make to a person as 
fond of dress as the Queen. Women have such 
strange ideas about expenditure; instead of un- 
derstanding that a donation makes one just so 
much the poorer, they always regard it as a 
proof of an overflowing exchequer, and base 
their own demands on that cruel supposition. 
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He knew their silly feminine way of reasoning, 
and so he dissembled. 

" Let her go without it! " he exclaimed, and 
then was seized with such a paroxysm of 
sneezing that his words fell brokenly between 
the explosions. 

" I — mean — to see — him — married — before — 
I die, and I may not last very long, Amelia. 
A cold like this is sure to go to the lungs. I 
dare say inflammation has begun already-— cer- 
tainly nothing has been done to stop it! I have 
been very much neglected in this illness. 
Neither you nor the doctor has recognized its 
gravity. Simple remedies in the beginning are 
worth more than heroic treatment in the end, 
but you are so without resources, Amelia. I 
remember my mother used to apply hot bags 
of salt to the chest and calves of the legs — 
or was it hops steeped in vinegar? Whichever 
it was, it gave instant relief." 

" The doctor only said to keep you in bed 
and see that you took your drops every hour," 
said the patient Queen. 

" What does he know? " roared the King. 
"I tell you I am getting worse every minute. 
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I shall assume charge of my own case." Here 
his face lit up with sudden resolve. " I know 
what I'll do, Amelia; I'll take a hot bath." 

The Queen gasped. 

" Not a grand bain, Leopold? " she remon- 
strated. 

" I will," he asseverated. " Order the water 
heated at once." 

" It is such an exposure," she urged plain- 
tively. 

" Then you needn't look at me," he chuckled, 
restored to amiability by the impropriety of his 
joke. 

The Queen's face remained immovable; she 
despised vulgarity, and besides she was busy 
cogitating how so much hot water could be 
forthcoming at such short notice. 

It was not that the White Palace was with- 
out conveniences for bathing, it was only that 
they were slightly old-fashioned. It possessed 
a large coffin-shaped tin bath on wheels — 
painted green on the outside and white inside 
— which could be rolled to the dressing room 
or even to the bedside of any stricken sufferer 
requiring such drastic measures, while a basin 
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and sponge, supplemented by an occasional 
footbath, were sufficient for ordinary mortals. 
So adequate did his Majesty find these simple 
arrangements that he never forgave the Crown 
Prince for introducing plumbing into the Little 
Palace. He considered it an unjustifiable ex- 
pense as well as a reflection upon his bring- 
ing up. 

Finding the King bent upon self-destruction, 
the Queen rolled up her work preparatory to 
giving the necessary orders, and had just risen 
from her chair, when the King's own valet 
knocked at the door to announce that the Herr 
Hofmarshal, the Count von Urban, craved 
speech with his Majesty. 

" Ah, yes! " said the King. " I remember I 
sent for him an hour ago. I shall not take my 
bath just at present, Amelia, and I must release 
you for a little while from your amiable attend- 
ance upon my infirmities — but don't go and hide 
yourself so that no one can find you in case I 
should want you," he added, relapsing from 
high-flown courtesy to domestic nagging. 

The Queen waddled majestically toward the 
door, which was flung open, almost in her face, 
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to admit the Count von Urban — Hofmarshal 
and most particular gossip to the King. 

A shrunken little person was the Hofmarshal, 
but so wiry that you felt he might outlive men 
twenty years his junior. His sparse gray hair 
was brushed forward against his temples, and 
his close-shaven face looked as if it were in- 
cased in shiny yellow wax. He wore a high- 
standing collar whose points invaded his cheeks, 
a purple scarf, a frock coat, and light gray 
trousers. He affected an English style of dress 
with a particular leaning toward Lord Beacons- 
field, then Mr. Disraeli. 

He enjoyed no small measure of the King's 
favor, not only because he kept him au courant 
with all the scandals of Europe, but also because 
economy with him was a fine art. He could 
pinch and pare and always stop short of actual 
meanness. His thrift made itself felt in the 
servants' wages and the boiled beef, but never 
in the comfort of the King, and so they jogged 
on pleasantly together. 

The Hofmarshal knew to a mark what the 
Grand Duke and Duchess spent a month on 
their housekeeping, and he assured the King 
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it was a sum that would carry the White Palace 
from Christmas to Easter. He discovered that 
the Crown Prince had been obliged to borrow 
from the Jew banker, Baron Pirsch, the money 
for his trip to England, but that he had pulled 
off a good thing on the Derby and was likely 
to pay his debts within the month. He knew 
the ins and outs of certain imperial liaisons, to 
say nothing of less exalted ones in minor courts, 
and he and the King talked them over with 
their heads close together and fairly rolled the 
sweet morsels under their tongues. Sometimes, 
indeed, the King became abnormally interested 
in the misconduct of his royal confreres, and felt 
that his own walk had been almost too straight ; 
but on such occasions Von Urban had only to 
remind him that the oblique path was always 
fraught with expense, for him to .wheel com- 
pletely round and swear that a monarch who 
failed to set his subjects an example of decent 
living was a blot on the escutcheon of civiliza- 
tion, and all Europe was welcome to his senti- 
ments. In short, Von Urban was to the King 
like a cup of tea, a stimulant, but not an in- 
toxicant. 
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This admirable friend and adviser was invited 
by his Majesty to take the chair just vacated by 
the Queen, and after a suitable anxiety had 
been shown by the Hofmarshal in regard to his 
sovereign's health, they settled down to the sub- 
ject occupying the royal attention. 

" I suppose, my dear Count," said the King, 
" that you have naturally been turning over in 
your mind the arrangements you anticipate I 
shall wish to have made for the coming mar- 
riage, and that it has occurred to you to give 
the announcement of the Crown Prince's en- 
gagement to all the newspapers. The time is 
short and I have no concealments from my 
people." 

Von Urban bowed. 

" The extras will be out within half an hour, 
your Majesty, and permit me to say, the mar- 
riage will be enthusiastically received," said the 
Hofmarshal in ready acquiescence. 

" It straightens our boundary line," said the 
King, with the territorial sentiment of a ruler, 
" and it closes a bad account, Von Urban — a 
very bad account. I have been outlining the 
address I intend the Prince of Grippenburg to 
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make to his Landtag, setting forth his reasons 
for recommending the annexation of the Prin- 
cipality to Palatina, and I have stated the case 
with great force. It will convince the Diet, to 
a man. I may say without vanity that my me- 
morial is a masterpiece of judicial exposition — 
a state paper that the Chancellor might be 
proud to have written — but I have laid it aside 
for the moment. When I came to consider the 
physical condition of the Prince, how unfit we 
found him, even when he was here, to attend to 
business, I decided to postpone the more seri- 
ous details of annexation till after the marriage, 
and have hastened that as much as possible. 
The measure will be more popular with the 
Grippenburgers after their Princess is married 
to my son and the old Prince will be easier to 
deal with after a period of poor cooking has 
thinned his blood. Gout plays the very deuce 
with a man's disposition! The way the Prince 
clung to that little rocky, unimproved square 
of territory is unexplainable by any other 
hypothesis. It is only by keeping him hungry, 
so to speak, that we can bring him to his 
senses. Not another kreutzer does he get from 
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me from this time on till those papers are 
signed." 

"And the marriage accomplished," mur- 
mured the Hofmarshal with an amiable attempt 
at peroration. But it was a mistake. 

"What do you mean?" asked the King 
crossly. " You don't suppose the Prince of 
Grippenburg, or anyone connected with him, 
is fool enough to object to the marriage? 
Why, he snapped at it — and well he might. A 
Princess with no dot — and only a Serene High- 
ness, chosen to become the wife of my only 
son!" 

The King fairly swelled with offended dignity. 

The Hofmarshal didn't like being browbeaten, 
he had a temper himself; but he managed to say, 
with a show of civility: 

" Your Majesty sees offense where none was 
intended. I simply meant that one event would 
quickly follow the other." 

The King was easily placated. He allowed 
his diaphragm to collapse. 

" The only person who does object," he said 
confidentially, " is the bridegroom." 

" The bride is willing enough, Til be bound," 
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responded the Hofmarshal, feeling that he had 
struck the right note this time. 

But he was mistaken. Perhaps gout is not 
the only malady that plays the deuce with a 
man's disposition; an ordinary cold in the head 
can work wonders. 

" Really," said his Majesty haughtily, " I 
have not taken the trouble to inquire whether 
she is willing or not — it is quite immaterial — 
but in regard to the Crown Prince I should be 
glad if you can throw any light upon his strange 
attitude. ,, 

His sharp eyes challenged his companion to 
yield up his knowledge of any hidden inamorata 
who might be standing between the Prince and 
matrimony, or never again to pose as the High 
Priest of the scandal bureau. 

" I certainly know of nothing to the disad- 
vantage of his Royal Highness," said the foxy 
courtier; and then finding the eye of Majesty 
still gimleting into his thoughts, added, " Oh, 
well, some little peccadillos perhaps! Young 
men must have their fling. You and I, sir, 
have been young ourselves." 

The King took no notice of this reference 
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to a vanished youth, but seized upon the ad- 
mission. 

" I presume," he said, " Peccadillos wear pet- 
ticoats. There is one figuring now on the 
boards of the Opera House whose activities 
might be transferred to — Covent Garden, shall 
we say? A word from you to the Impresario 
would do it, Count. Another in quite a dif- 
ferent walk of life may be equally dangerous. 
I allude to the lady at the head of one of the 
legations. Might not a hint from the Foreign 
Office accomplish the same end by means of a 
promotion for his Excellency? For some rea- 
sons it is agreeable to be only a second-class 
Power. Possibly you think I know quite as 
much as you could tell me, my good friend! " 

" He-he! " laughed Von Urban. " You have 
sifted the bag of Court gossip, sir, down to the 
very bottom, but honestly I do not believe 
either story. The Countess is just a trifle giddy, 
nothing more, I assure you; and as for Olga, 
she will take all the sugarplums and flowers and 
bracelets and supper parties the Crown Prince 
and Von Steinberg choose to give her, but she 
doesn't waste her real attention on them. They 
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haven't the money. I am told she won't look 
at an admirer under fifty — it isi^'t worth her 
while. Now in Paris, they say, she shot her 
arrows at the highest mark and didn't miss 
either!" 

" No — you don't say so! " said the King, giv- 
ing his skullcap a more jaunty set and pulling 
out his whiskers. " Likes 'em mature, does 
she? The little baggage! Well, well, I suppose 
I must take your word for it that there is no 
previous attachment on the part of the Crown 
Prince, just pure contradictoriness of disposi- 
tion — the instinct all young people share in 
common to flout their elders — and it's a pity, 
Von Urban, because the young lady I have 
chosen for him is personable, I am told, and 
uncommonly robust — I was particular about 
that, knowing his taste for out-of-door sports 
— so really he hasn't a thing to complain of. 
'Complain of,' did I say — I should think not! 
He ought to be devilish obliged to me. So 
we'll ignore his reluctance, and go on with our 
plans. You have given the subject your most 
particular attention, I am sure." 

" Your Majesty has judged correctly," Von 
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Urban returned. " I have been cogitating plans 
ever since the rumor reached me. The marriage, 
I presume, will take place in Grippenburg? " 

" Then you presume quite wrong," said the 
King irritably. " The Heir to the Throne stays 
at home to get married; besides, do you sup- 
pose I am going to have my subjects cheated 
out of the pleasures and profits incident to such 
an occasion, by allowing it to take place in 
Grippenburg? You are not showing your usual 
acumen, Herr Hofmarshal." 

The Hofmarshal, slightly abashed, mur- 
mured something about the bride's family usu- 
ally bearing the wedding expenses, and that 
the traditional custom in regard to the Heir 
Apparent had, for the moment, slipped his 
memory; and then he added, more assertively, 
that however remunerative the gala week might 
prove to the tradespeople of Keltzen, so much 
junketing and entertaining of foreign envoys 
were likely to make a severe drain upon the 
royal exchequer. 

The King sighed audibly. 

" I know it," he said, " but I've got to face 
it! It is part of the price of Grippenburg. We 
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will consider later the means of minimizing the 
cost; but I sent for you this morning, my dear 
Count, to talk over plans for the lodging 
of the Princess at the several places where 
she will have to stop overnight on her way 
here. ,, 

" Does your Majesty furnish the carriages? " 
asked the Hofmarshal, warming to his work, 
and producing a notebook and pencil. 

The King sat up in bed and pushed back his 
skullcap. These anticipated assaults upon his 
pocket threw him into a profuse perspiration. 
It was not like Von Urban to spring questions 
so abruptly, but it might as well be decided at 
once. 

"Three!" said the King. "Three and no 
more, unless it be a wagon for the luggage. 
We will send the Queen's second-best britzska 
with four horses and postilions for the Princess 
and her lady in waiting, the old landau will do 
for Prince and Princess Louis of Grippenburg 
(who accompany their niece instead of her 
father; the Hereditary Prince is, as you know, 
laid up with gout), and for the servants and 
luggage you must hire conveyances. I had 
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written that they can only bring four servants. 
I was obliged to be explicit; the expense in- 
volved is very great." 

The Hofmarshal, who was less reckless in his 
economies than the King, saw in his imagina- 
tion the shabby cortege, and felt that some- 
thing must be added to give it splendor in the 
eyes of an enthusiastic peasantry along the 
route. 

" Has your Majesty considered an escort? " 
he demanded. " There have been tales of high- 
way robberies and attacks by brigands near the 
frontier." 

"Attacks by bears, quite as likely!" jeered 
the King. " Who stuffs your mind with such 
cock-and-bull stories? Of course I have 
thought of an escort. I have already notified 
the war office that I desire a detachment of 
twenty-five Hussars, well mounted, with an 
officer in command whose personality will be 
acceptable to Prince Louis and the Princesses, 
in case they may wish to ask him to share their 
table. In fact I have named young Von Stein- 
berg, at the suggestion of the Grand Duke, as 
just the man for the position. A dashing young 
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officer and quite the tame cat with the ladies, 
I am told. He can do a great deal to relieve 
the tedium of the long journey." 

" It is a pity there is no railway," said the 
Hofmarshal regretfully. 

" It is a pity you allow yourself to express 
opinions about what you do not understand," 
retorted his Majesty, spearing the Hofmarshal 
with his little sharp eyes. " There isn't any rail- 
road because I never intended there should be 
till I owned Grippenburg." 

" Your Majesty is before everything a states- 
man," said the snubbed Hofmarshal, almost 
crushed by his admiration of an astuteness 
greater than his own; though he soon recovered 
enough to ask: 

" Pray how would you divide the journey, 
sir? Into four days? " 

" Or five? " queried the King. 

" Four would be a little cheaper," said the 
Hofmarshal solemnly. 

" Then four let it be," said the King. " The 

first halt shall be at Cragfels; the second at St. 

Julian's in the Woods; the third at the Queen's 

summer villa on the Blue Lake, and the fourth 
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— where can she sleep on the fourth unless it 
be at the hotel at Loden? " 

" I have a commodious house of my own at 

Loden, which I shall be proud to put at the 

* 

service of the Princess," said the Hofmarshal, 
bowing, with his notebook pressed against his 
heart. 

It was pleasant after his snubbing to put the 
King under obligations. 

" Spoken like a friend! " exclaimed the King. 
" I accept your generous offer, Count. And 
now let us give our attention to the cost of 
entertaining the Princess at these four stopping 
places." 

The Hofmarshal wrote diligently in his note- 
book, and anon was lost in puzzling thought. 
He looked at the end of his pencil, and then he 
tapped his false teeth. This seemed to dislodge 
some ideas which flowed in items and figures, 
and finally he was ready with what Mr. Man- 
talini called the " demned total," but when he 
mentioned it to the King it nearly caused that 
simple-minded monarch to swoon in his bed. 

"Are you out of your senses, Hofmarshal!" 
the King exclaimed, hanging his skullcap on 
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the tail of a mermaid. " How can a dozen 
servants and a few chickens and eggs and sum- 
mer vegetables come to half — nay, a third of 
the sum you mention? " 

Von Urban was losing his temper. 

" You forget, sir/' he corrected, " that I am 
making my calculations for four sets of serv- 
ants and the provisioning of four houses/' 

" Four sets of servants," gasped his Majesty. 
" One set is all I mean to allow, and it will be 
their business to get to their destination each 
day ahead of the Princess." 

" It cannot be done, sir," said the Count 
firmly. 

" By Jove! it shall be done," roared his 
Majesty. 

The Hofmarshal preserved a sulky silence. 

" Von Urban," said the King in a wheedling 
tone, "just do your figuring over once more, 
and send in your report in writing. You have 
given me a headache with your extravagance." 

" I am very sorry, sir," said the unhappy Hof- 
marshal. " I never supposed I should live to 
hear the charge of extravagance brought 
against me by your Majesty." 
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" Tut, tut, my dear fellow! " said the King, 
" don't take a hasty word so much to heart. 
We will compromise on two sets of servants, 
and say no more about it. Oblige me by touch- 
ing that bell as you go out." 
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CHAPTER III 

H&LENE OF GRIPPENBURG 

HIS Majesty 'of Palatina had pooh-poohed 
the idea that the Princess Helene might 
have views in regard to her marriage; he said 
it was immaterial what she thought, and her 
own father seemed to be of much the same 
mind. 

The conference between these worthies had 
taken place late in April at Keltzen, where the 
Prince of Grippenburg had been ordered to 
stop on his return from the Riviera. The order 
was in the form of an invitation from the King 
to his dear cousin to visit him at the White 
Palace, but it was a good deal like the summons 
of the farmer's wife to the duckling, " Duckie, 
duckie, daddies, come to be killed," and poor 
Ferdinand had obediently switched off from his 
homeward journey and gone to Keltzen. Not 
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that he minded much, for he was so wretched 
with gout and debt that nothing could make 

him more wretched, and it was rather a relief to 

# 

know the worst. The King's design upon Grip- 
penburg was an open secret; all Europe knew 
of his meditated move, and the greater Powers, 
who had irons of their own heating in the 
political fires, were prepared to indorse a policy 
which furnished a precedent for future encroach- 
ments they might themselves find it convenient 
to enforce. Ferdinand also had heard rumors, 
but he never borrowed trouble — there at least 
he drew the line — and he fatuously hoped the 
present state of things might go on for his life, 
and after that it didn't matter; The next male 
heir was his brother Louis, nearly as old as he, 
a bon vivant, a dilettante, & musician. What dif- 
ference would it make to an old and childless 
man? When, therefore, the King confronted 
the poor gentleman with a plain statement of 
his private and public debts, the stagnation of 
the industries throughout the Principality, and 
above all the disaffection of the Landtag, the 
Prince burst into tears. 

He admitted the debt (he had to— it was all 
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to the King), he admitted the stagnation, but 
he passionately denied the disaffection. 

His Landtag consisted of nineteen members 
— four appointed by himself, five chosen by the 
more important landholders, and ten by the 
people at large — and he declared the whole 
legislative body devoted to him heart and soul. 

The King produced a list of the Landtag 
with every name checked of? as favoring an- 
nexation except the four who owed their places 
to the Prince. 

Ferdinand wiped his eyes and got angry. He 
said he would appeal to the Powers. 

The King produced four royal autographic 
letters, each expressing the writer's conviction 
that the King of Palatina was actuated by the 
highest motives in assimilating a territory so 
homogeneous, and assuring that monarch he 
could count upon hearty support. 

Was all ground to be cut from under the 
gouty feet? 

The Prince made one last stand. 

" At least I am popular with my people," he 
said proudly. 

The King admitted that he was, but declared 
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that Helene was more so, and that, by marrying 
her to his son and uniting the interests of the 
two countries, through her the measure would 
find favor with all classes. 

Ferdinand groaned and submitted, murmur- 
ing faintly: 

" I don't know how my brother will take 
this!" 

" I have seen Louis," said the King grimly. 

As it turned out, his political extinction was 
easier than he had supposed possible — a eutha- 
nasia that relieved him of all earthly obligations. 
His cares could sleep forever when once his 
Principality was annexed, his daughter married, 
and he himself provided with a handsome annu- 
ity pledged with the royal seal of Palatina. Of 
course there was a certain amount of suffering 
in severing hereditary ties, and Ferdinand, be- 
ing a warm-hearted weakling, was sorry his 
Cousin Leopold was in such a hurry to snatch 
his country and his daughter. A little tempo- 
rizing, a little reserve in breaking the news 
would have eased the wrench without changing 
the result. If only the Crown Prince had been 
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in Keltzen old Grippenburg might have found 
a friend and ally in a most unwilling son-in- 
law, but unfortunately Maximilian was in Eng- 
land visiting the Prince of Wales, and Leopold, 
while he affected to feel bitterly at his son's 
defection, was so precipitate in hastening the 
transaction, that an evil-minded person might 
have suspected him of taking advantage of the 
very thing he deplored. What gave color to 
this supposition was that he was careful to let 
no intimation of his intentions filter across the 
Channel to his son, till all the arrangements were 
so advanced there was no escape. 

The Prince of Grippenburg was intelligent in 
spite of his weaknesses; he guessed the situa- 
tion and felt contempt for his Cousin Palatina's 
sly ways, so, you would suppose, his plan would 
have been to go straight home like a man and 
make a clean breast of the whole thing to his 
people and Helene. He meant to — he saw it 
was the better way — but all the same he found 
himself in Paris. His intentions often played 
him pranks like that. To tell the truth he stood 
a little in awe of Helene, who, with all her 
sweetness, had a way of unmasking motives and 
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specious excuses and summing up the subject 
in a commonplace manner that bereft it of all 
pathos. Very possibly she might not feel sorry 
for him now, though, Heaven knows, he was 
ill enough and poor enough to make a daugh- 
ter's heart bleed for him! She might think he 
had betrayed her and his people; that he had 
failed in the double fatherhood; that he had led 
a life of lazy self-indulgence while his inherit- 
ance languished; that he cared so little how 
she fared, that often he didn't see her for six 
months at a time— oh, she was capable of say- 
ing some of these things! — and he didn't feel 
strong enough at the minute to bear them. Be- 
sides, another reason cropped up just as he was 
leaving Keltzen that made it almost impossible 
to go home — he received twenty-five thousand 
francs, paid down, actually in his pocket, and 
no fun could be got out of it in Grippenburg. 
To be sure it was given to him for a specified 
purpose — his daughter's trousseau — but he felt 
it criminal to spend so much on clothes which 
perish, and then, even if he did spend it that 
way, Paris was the only place where a trousseau 
could be collected at short notice. It was the 
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end of April and the wedding was set for early 
June; it would tax even Worth's resources to 
get half a dozen dresses finished and packed in 
two weeks, and the Prince pined for female 
advice. 

Fortunately the advice was available: that 
charming widow, the Baroness Grinte, was in 
Paris, passing her time between the shops 
and theaters till the advancing spring should 
make her country place near Grippenburg 
agreeable for residence. The Prince was her 
abject slave. She could have married him mor- 
ganatically at any time during the last three 
years, if she had fancied a man prematurely old 
at fifty-five, who would have squandered her 
fortune while he adored her with an extrava- 
gant uxoriousness that had a touch of senility. 
So far she had had the good sense to resist his 
importunities, but she liked to parade her con- 
quest and had made herself so conspicuous 
with him at Grippenburg and at Nice that peo- 
ple were beginning to look askance at the in- 
timacy. 

It was to this dashing, black-eyed lady that 
the Prince hastened as soon as he arrived in 
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Paris with his twenty-five thousand francs 
(minus his railroad fare) and his shorn glories. 
She was at the Hotel du Rhin, so he put up in 
the entresol of the Bristol to be near, yet 
prudent. 

" See here, Baroness," he said, after he had 
poured out the story of his treatment at the 
hands of Leopold, " will you buy a wedding 
frock for my girl, and a pair of blue garters for 
luck? " 

" To be sure I will," said the lady. " Is 
there anything else? " 

He smiled tenderly. 

" Duplicate the order for yourself and marry 
me," he urged, looking quite youthful and hand- 
some through the stress of emotion. 

" My dear Prince," she sighed, " it would be 
the height of folly. Why will you make me 
wound you and myself so often? " 

" But, dearest lady, look which hand I am 
holding out! " 

It was the right, empty as she well knew of 
all it once held of value, gnarled by gout and 
shaken with palsy. She thought she could do 
better with her good looks, thirty years, and 
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fine fortune, but she had no intention of losing 
an admirer. 

" Such a marriage would be very distasteful 
to King Leopold/' she declared. " He might 
even refuse to continue your annuity, so for 
your own sake I refuse to listen to you — never 
name the subject again or I shall leave Grip- 
penburg." 

" Cruel woman," groaned the Prince, adoring 
her more than ever. 

" How much do you want to spend on the 
Princess's wedding dress?" asked the practical 
Baroness. 

" I have to buy a whole trousseau," said the 
Prince. " What could you do it for? " 

" Fifty thousand francs," answered the lady. 

" Oh, dear, dear, dear! " said the Prince. 
" That is beyond reason. I'll give you ten." 

" It can't be done," said the Baroness firmly. 

" Twelve," suggested the Prince. 

She shook her head. 

" Fifteen," he conceded. " Now that is the 
very last penny. You know I'm not a rich 
man." 

Very well she knew he wasn't rich, but unfor- 
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tunately she didn't know he had twenty-five 
thousand francs, minus his railway fare, in his 
pocket, or she would not have yielded. 

" Til do my best," she agreed. " If I don't 
tell Worth it is for a royal wedding, and if I 
go to the little places for some of the things, 
I may do fairly well with fifteen thousand if I 
pay ready money." 

He limped to the window, where she couldn't 
see his pocketbook, and counted out the 
amount. It was a bitter moment when he gave 
up the greater part of his plunder, but he had 
nearly ten thousand left. It would keep him 
for a few days, and if he had luck it might keep 
him for two weeks, but at the end of that time 
he would have to go home and tell Helene she 
was going to be married. A girl ought to have 
a fortnight to get used to the idea! 

The good-natured Baroness shopped for ten 
days, driving the most wonderful bargains and 
showing admirable taste and discretion in her 
purchases for the young Princess, whose beauty 
amply repaid such efforts. Indeed, the sense of 
successful achievement, and the gratitude of the 
Prince, were all the return the Baroness could 
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expect, for Helene had always treated her with 
a haughty reserve wounding to the lady's self- 
love. Perhaps patriotic pride had its share as 
a motive, for she was sufficiently a Grippen- 
burger (though but a summer resident) to wish 
their Cinderella Princess to make a creditable 
impression when she went as a bride to Kelt- 
zen. Fine feathers make fine brides. 

By the middle of May four large trunks, full 
of wedding finery, were added to the luggage 
the Baroness had already acquired on her own 
account, and the wearied shopper set out for 
Grippenburg, leaving the Prince still estab- 
lished in the entresol of the Bristol with some 
of his ten thousand francs still in his keeping. 
He had seen it expand and shrink and recover 
itself several times, and he was so sure that he 
was in for a long streak of luck that he could 
not tear himself away; but Madame Grinte had 
hardly reached home before she received a tele- 
gram from him saying he hadn't enough money 
to pay his hotel bill, and if she had anything left 
from the extortionate demands of those milli- 
ners, he would be obliged if she would forward 
it at once as his return was imperative. 
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She sent it out of her own pocket. 

While these arrangements for her marriage 
were in progress, the bride elect was pursuing 
the even tenor of her way at the old Schloss 
in happy ignorance of impending changes, and 
so busy with her charities and her school chil- 
dren, her music and gardening, to say nothing 
of wild scampers across country on her mare 
Fanchette, and tramps through the woods with 
her governess and a pack of dogs, that the long 
spring days were too short to accomplish half 
she tried to put into them. 

Very fortunate she was in her friend, Miss 
Carteret, who, having come as governess at the 
time of her mother's death, stayed on now as 
companion and chaperon because they loved 
each other too tenderly to part. There was a 
fullness of sympathy between them that is rare 
save between mother and daughter; perhaps the 
secret lay in the congeniality of their tastes. 

Miss Carteret was an Englishwoman of good 
birth and unusual cultivation, and she had 
shown excellent sense in directing the Prin- 
cess's education. If she erred it was in exag- 
gerating the girl's sense of obligation. 
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The paternal relation of a ruler to his people 
was, in Miss Carteret's estimation, so para- 
mount that she could not reconcile herself to 
the Prince's indifference to the interests of 
Grippenburg, and while she managed to hold 
her tongue, she unconsciously stimulated 
Helene into feverish activity wherever a wom- 
an's help could further the public needs. The 
Princess had a small income of her own from 
her mother, and she spent the greater part in 
charitable enterprises. She paid the stipend of 
certain teachers in the schools, to enable the 
older pupils to continue courses which other- 
wise must have been denied them; she and Miss 
Carteret took a deep interest in the hospital, 
they visited it and sewed for it and helped the 
convalescents. Any delicacies the Schloss 
larder afforded were gladly shared with the 
sick, and no tale of suffering or injustice ever 
found the Princess indifferent. The result was a 
devotion on the part of the Grippenburgers to 
their young lady that fell little short of worship. 

But it was not only as a benefactress that 
they adored her: she owed her popularity quite 
as much to a tom-boy element in her disposition 
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which contrasted oddly with a lofty way she 
had of carrying her beautiful head. A proud 
look and a warm heart — that's what one likes 
in a princess ! 

When they saw her riding her thoroughbred 
through the town at a slow trot, and marked 
the prim simplicity of her dark riding habit, and 
the solemnity of old Kringel, following a few 
paces behind, they would nudge each other and 
whisper gayly: 

" Our Princess rides as demurely as the 
Blessed Virgin mounted on the ass, in the 
Cathedral window, but just watch her after she 
gets into the open country, and if she doesn't 
beat the birds at flying, I'd like to know who 
does!" 

Old Kringel was naturally proud of his pupil, 
and if the work of the Schloss stables suffered 
from his constant attendance upon her, he 
couldn't help it; a man cannot be coachman and 
groom and general factotum all at once, and 
not neglect something, and as for Heinrich, the 
helper, he was too young and stupid to trust 
with her Highness, so really there was no one 
else to go. 
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There were rumors that Kringel's teaching 
didn't stop at horsemanship; that the Princess 
could saddle a horse and harness him, too, and 
that one day when the doctor was wanted in a 
hurry and Kringel and all the men on the place 
were away at the home farm getting in the hay, 
that her Highness had to be called from her les- 
sons to show the house servants how to put on 
a horse's collar. Not many ladies would know 
enough to slip the large end over the ears, and 
then turn it round at the throat before letting 
it drop into place, but their Princess had that 
wonderful wisdom in little things that was like 
a gift from Heaven. 

She really deserved their affection, for con- 
sidering the economy she was forced to prac- 
tice at the Schloss, it was marvelous how many 
pleasures she managed to give her humble 
friends. 

The day following the Baroness's return hap- 
pened to be a red-letter day for the school chil- 
dren of the town. The Princess always gave 
them a garden party on the 15th of May, and 
oddly enough the weather, nearly always fine, 
was on this occasion a very breath of summer, 
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as if the elements joined in contributing to her 
simple hospitality. As soon as the children had 
swallowed their dinner they came trooping to 
the Schloss in their Sunday clothes, with faces 
shining with happiness and soap, and heads as 
sleek as a cat's fur. The older ones dragged 
along little brothers and sisters, and the teach- 
ers kept order in an amiable, perfunctory sort 
of way. 

The Princess received them on the terrace 
behind the palace, and sent them down the steps 
to the grassy Italian gardens beyond. She 
wore a blue muslin dress that seemed to reflect 
the skies, and she was smiling in the gladness 
of her heart, showing her little even teeth and 
making the dimples come and go like " Loves 
among the Roses." The sun beat down on 
her uncovered head, emphasizing the golden 
streaks in the braids so symmetrically coiled, 
and giving an unsaintly glory to the bewitch- 
ing little curls on her forehead and neck. 

Miss Carteret stood beside her; middle-aged 
and dignified, with pale, parted hair and well- 
preserved complexion. The leopard may 
change his spots, but the Englishwoman pre- 
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serves her skin through the mutations of years 
and climate in a way that excites the envy of 
less favored races. 

Miss Carteret had the national taste for inex- 
pensive jewelry, and her black dress (cut in a 
modest V) made a good background for the 
chains and lockets and crosses that hung from 
her neck and dress, and the brooches that 
pinned her tucker and fastened the velvet rib- 
bon round her throat. 

The Princess was unwearied in her duties as 
hostess. She patted the children on the back 
and called quite. half of them by name, and re- 
membered whose grandmother had rheumatism 
and whose mother had just presented the fam- 
ily with a brand-new baby, and, when a party 
of old musicians arrived with their instruments 
and offered to play dance music for the young- 
sters, she thanked them with a warmth that 
stirred their hearts. She might well be grate- 
ful, for no money could buy the services of that 
quartette, who condescended to nothing lower 
than Prince Louis's Philharmonic concerts, and 
only debased their art through love of their 
lady. 
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At last the children were all there; even little 
Frieda Baer, who was always late, arrived pant- 
ing, and went stolidly down the broad path all 
by herself, trailing her doll by one arm. There 
was a magnificent pine tree in the center of a 
grassy court, and there the old musicians took 
their stand while the children grouped them- 
selves into a giant circle, three deep, and sang 
their evening hymn — though it was only three 
o'clock in the afternoon — and the Princess, who 
had followed them, added her rich voice to the 
thin sweetness of theirs, while Miss Carteret, 
not to be outdone, poured out a powerful sec- 
ond, half a tone flat. After that the circle 
broke up; the older children strolled among the. 
flower beds, others played games, and all kept 
an anxious eye upon the tables which the 
Schloss servants were carrying out to the ter- 
race and loading with gingerbread and cakes 
dear to the inner child. The great musicians 
were playing " Ring Around a Rosie " for the 
younger ones, just as willingly as if it were a 
Liszt rhapsody, and the Princess, who was di- 
recting the play, had just had her blue muslin 
skirt rent across the back by Frieda Baer's 
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sturdy heels, when a card was brought to her 
from the Baroness Grinte, with a message scrib- 
bled across it, begging for an interview of five 
minutes. 

" Is Madame the Baroness here now? " asked 
the Princess of the young footman. " Surely 
you must have known that I was engaged." 

" The Gnadige Frau walked past me, your 
Highness; she could not have heard me. She 
is now in the pink salon." The man looked dis- 
tressed. 

Helene took the card, and flinging her tat- 
tered train over her arm she ran to Miss Car- 
teret, slowly followed by the footman. 

"I won't see her!" she whispered breath- 
lessly. " Please go in and find out what she 
wants and make my excuses." 

There were moments when Miss Carteret 
might be excused for forgetting her charge was 
grown up. Her hair was rumpled, her frock 
was torn, and her face as mutinous as a naughty 
child's. 

Miss Carteret read the card and motioned to 
the servant. 

" Say to the Baroness that her Highness will 
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be with her at once." Her tone was resolute, 
and Helene, with an exclamation of dismay, 
sank on the bench by her side. 

"How could you, dearest!" she exclaimed. 
"It was quite horrid in you! You know how 
I dislike the Baroness, but I believe you fancy 
I am such a child that I do not recognize the 
object of her persistent attentions. I know well 
enough! A great many things were made plain 
to me in Nice last winter that might have es- 
caped me before, and I shall do nothing to assist 
her schemes. If she wants to marry my father 
— in the only way she can — I cannot stop her, 
but I shall make it just as disagreeable " 

"Hush, Helene!" said the older woman. 
" This is not the time to discuss such things — 
indeed there can never be a time when I can 
discuss his Highness's private affairs. Go in 
at once and see the Baroness and treat her 
properly." 

Miss Carteret's sharp tone wounded the girl, 
who was accustomed to unfailing sympathy 
from this almost mother, and she started for the 
house with an air of dignity that went oddly 
with her disordered toilette. The governess 
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could not repress a smile; secretly she shared 
her pupil's dislike, but in the bringing up of 
princesses the time comes when that hybrid 
Expediency has to be grafted on the fairer plant 
of Truth. The fearless independence of the 
Princess's character made the lesson a hard 
one; with her, black was black and white was 
white, and any shading meant a besmirching of 
the white, but little by little she was losing confi- 
dence in her own snap-shot judgments and find- 
ing that silence does not always imply conceal- 
ment. It was natural that she should not like 
the Baroness, whose florid manners and pro- 
nounced coquetry had been the talk of Nice 
during the winter, but the especial sting — the 
mortification that made her shrink from the 
lady's society, was her father's fatuous admira- 
tion, which he was at no pains to disguise. 
However, she was an exceedingly sweet-tem- 
pered person, and by the time she reached the 
salon she had recovered her equanimity, and 
was able to acknowledge the Baroness's cour- 
tesy with a show of friendliness. The faded 
splendor of the fine old room, with its worn-out 
damask and mildewed mirrors, its broken lus- 
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ters and inlaid floor, spoke quite as much of dis- 
tinction as of decay, and Madame Grinte's fash- 
ionable costume seemed crude and incongruous, 
even in her own eyes. Perhaps she felt at a dis- 
advantage, for she took the chair indicated by 
the Princess with an abruptness that can only 
be described as a flop, and for a moment looked 
really embarrassed; the mission she had im- 
posed upon herself seemed suddenly fraught 
with difficulties. Helene was saying: 

" You wished particularly to see me, Baron- 
ess. Is there anything I can do for you? " 

She was perched lightly on her chair, as one 
ready to flit at the first hope of release, and her 
delicate eyebrows were raised in interrogation 
— or was it surprise at the visit? 

The Baroness rustled some papers in a velvet 
bag that hung from her belt; half drew them 
out, and then changed her mind and let them 
fall back. They contained a detailed list of all 
the articles in the French trunks waiting at the 
lady's chateau for transportation to the Schloss, 
and while she felt that the selection of such a 
trousseau — so much for so little! — ought to be 
a passport into the real affections of the Prin- 
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cess, she dared not openly avow her services 
till she knew whether the Prince had con- 
fessed. 

" May I venture to ask whether you have 
heard from his Highness? " asked the Baroness, 
sounding her ground. 

This was brazen-faced! To force herself into 
the house of an admirer who had evidently 
failed to respond to more direct efforts at com- 
munication! The Princess longed to be inso- 
lent, but she remembered Miss Carteret's in- 
junctions and so contented herself with saying 
coldly: 

" We have heard that the Prince is coming 
home to-morrow; nothing more." She felt it 
was a concession to speak of her father as " the 
Prince " instead of " his Highness " to this 
saucy woman. 

" Oh! I know when he is coming," said the 
Baroness, hitting back. " I had a telegram 
from him myself two days ago." 

" In that case," said the Princess, " I fear / 
can give you no information. You know all 
that I do." 

It was ngt said rudely, but there was a final- 
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ity about it that seemed to intimate " so you 
might as well go." 

The Baroness took no notice; she was shrewd 
enough to understand the interpretation the 
Princess put upon her visit, but the trousseau, 
over which she had worked so patriotically, was 
of great importance in her eyes, and she was 
determined to get at least one of the dresses 
tried on as a guarantee for the fit of the rest. 
Suppose all the frocks had to be altered! In 
that case were not two weeks only too short a 
time for such an undertaking? If she could but 
say plainly to this high and mighty young lady 
— " In two weeks you start for Keltzen to be 
married to the Crown Prince, whether you like 
it or not, and though your father is afraid to 
come home and tell you so, your trousseau is 
now standing in four trunks at my villa; come 
and try on your wedding dress " — that would 
be simple; but making believe to a girl with 
such searching eyes and reserved manners was 
difficult, to say the least. Surely there must 
be some pretext by which it could be managed 
without letting the matrimonial cat out of the 
bag! An idea came! The Baroness beamed. 
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" Do you remember the dress Worth made 
you last winter for the Archduchess's ball at 
Nice? " she asked irrelevantly. 

Did she remember! Is a girl likely to forget 
her first and only ball dress, worn at her first 
and only ball? Moreover she owed the success 
of the dress, and incidentally of the ball, to 
Madame Grinte's advice, which she had been 
obliged to seek when Miss Carteret professed 
herself ignorant of the prevailing fashions. 

The recollection was pleasant. The Princess 
smiled. 

" Naturally I remember," she said graciously, 
" and that you were kind enough to send an 
old dress waist of mine by your own maid to 
Paris to insure a good fit." 

The Baroness waved the thanks aside with a 
deprecating murmur. 

"Oh, that was nothing!" she answered. 
" The woman was going on business for me 
and I only added your commission to my own; 
but the point I am coming to is that Worth 
has preserved your measurements, and your 
father, wishing to surprise you with a present, 
asked me while I was in Paris doing my own 
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shopping, to select a few things for you. I 
have done so — they are at my house — shall I 
dispatch them here? Or will your Highness do 
me the favor to dine with me to-day and let 
me see whether Worth has succeeded as well 
in fit as he did in the winter? " 

The Princess froze a little at the words 
" your father," but at nineteen the interest in 
pretty clothes is too real to be easily diverted, 
and she asked with great interest: 

"Is it a dress? What kind?" 

The Baroness was not a ready fabricator, and 
had failed to make a choice, so her thoughts 
buzzed like imprisoned bees in her brain while 
she hesitated whether to say an evening dress 
or a morning dress — or both. What she did 
say was: 

" May we not leave that as a surprise? " 

" I suppose so," the Princess acquiesced with 
some disappointment, " but I hope it is not 
another evening dress. The one I have is still 
fresh, and there are no balls for me to wear it 
to at Grippenburg." 

" You might be going to a wedding," said 
the Baroness, with so much meaning that the 
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Princess sat straight in her chair and flushed 
crimson. 

Fool, fool that she was not to have guessed 
the truth! The dress was intended for her to 
wear at her father's wedding to this impossible 
person, and he had meanly sent the lady to break 
the news. No wonder he had not written — no 
wonder he was ashamed to show his face! 
" Distrust the Greeks most when they bring 
gifts," she thought tritely. How simple of her 
not to have known that in their straitened cir- 
cumstances such superfluities as French frocks 
were not likely to come to her twice in one 
year except for some overpowering necessity 
like bribing her to countenance what she would 
naturally resent! 

" I don't like weddings," she said sharply, 
" and I never mean to go to them. You are 
very kind to ask me to dine, but I fear it is 
impossible to-day — and Baroness, please keep 
the dress at your house till after the Prince's 
return." 

The Baroness followed with some amuse- 
ment the mental process which had changed the 
girl's interest in a new dress into suspicion and 
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defiance, but she was good-natured enough to 
set the doubts at rest. 

" I agree with you about weddings," she 
said. " They are dull for everyone except the 
bride and groom, and even for them unless they 
are young enough to see everything couleur de 
rose. For myself, I feel as if nothing could 
make up to me for a forfeited independence. 
There would be few marriages if all the women 
were of my way of thinking." 

Her words carried conviction, and there was 
a snap in her black eyes that seemed to say: 
" Now do you understand how little I want 
to marry your decrepit, impoverished, old 
father? " 

Helene was plainly put out of countenance 
by this frank answer to her unspoken thoughts, 
and, being ashamed of herself, was generous 
enough to try to make the amende. 

" You must think me very rude," she said 
humbly, " not to have thanked you for taking 
so much trouble in my behalf. I am sure I 
shall admire your excellent taste." 

The Baroness felt the day was nearly won. 

" It was no trouble, but a pleasure," she an- 
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swered heartily, " and perhaps before the dress 
is sent to you, you may find time to let me try 
it on and be sure it is satisfactory. My maid is 
such a good dressmaker that I depend very 
much on her judgment. I must not detain your 
Highness. I am so sorry you cannot dine with 
me this evening." 

The Princess was smiling affably. 

" I wish I could," she said simply, " but I 
have the school children as my guests, and the 
garden party does not break up till five o'clock. 
Your dinner hour is " 

She paused, on the point of yielding. 

" My dinner hour is at your Highness's con- 
venience," said the wily Baroness, who was too 
cosmopolitan to adhere to the Grippenburg 
hour of four o'clock. And the agreement was 
made. 

The Princess was to drive to the chateau as 
near six as she found possible, and after the 
fitting and dining were over she was to be 
allowed to run away promptly in order to be 
present at her Uncle, Prince Louis's Philhar- 
monic Concert, in the music room of his fine 
house. 
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When she once more joined Miss Carteret in 
the garden, her face bore an expression of 
shamefaced amusement. 

" You will have to dine alone this evening," 
she announced, " for I have followed your ad- 
vice about treating the Baroness civilly to the 
extent of promising her my company at 
dinner." 

Miss Carteret regarded her with amazement. 

" It is all very well to dissemble your hate, 9 
she protested, " but why plunge into an in- 
timacy? " 

" Vanity," said the Princess, with a merry 
laugh. 
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THE FRULINGSLIED 



THE Princess was standing before the mir- 
ror in one of the unused bedrooms of the 
Chateau Grinte, while at her feet knelt the maid 
whose dressmaking ability had been so highly 
extolled by her mistress. The woman was busy 
spreading out the gauzy skirts of an elaborate 
summer dress and commenting volubly on the 
mutual becomingness of the lady to the toilette 
and the toilette to the lady. Nature and Worth 
came in for an equal share of praise. 

" How that pale blue suits her Highness's 
complexion, and the lines of the dress her 
charming figure — so much air — so much style 
— so jeune fille yet so elegant ! — and the fine- 
ness of the lace round the throat si mignonne, 
si tout a fait dame" She nearly wept as she 
paid the tribute of a connoisseur to the achieve- 
ment of a genius. 
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The Baroness was leaning on the back of a 
chair watching the operation of " trying on " 
through the medium of her jeweled lorgnettes 
— reproductions of old-time absurdity, shaped 
like scissors without blades, and serviceable 
chiefly as marking an affectation. One plump 
hand held the glasses; the other swung the 
plumed hat belonging to the costume the Prin- 
cess had on, and her head kept bobbing in con- 
stant approbation of the maid's delight. 

" You are quite right, Celine," she said. " If 
her Highness had had a dozen fittings the result 
could not have been better — the design — the fit 
— the color — all are perfect! Try the hat! " 

It was the crowning triumph, and caused re- 
newed thanksgivings. 

Helene was too much the natural woman not 
to be pleased with her own enchanting reflec- 
tion in the glass, but she was also too dignified to 
let her pleasure appear except in hearty praise 
of the Baroness's good taste. Possibly had she 
been quite alone she would have lingered in- 
definitely, like any other pretty girl, enjoying 
this new counterpart of herself, transformed by 
French art into a beauty she had never sus- 
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pected; but in the presence of her hostess she 
felt almost embarrassed lest even a complacent 
smile should betray her folly. Miss Carteret 
would be ashamed of such vanity. Once be- 
fore she had experienced the same delicious 
feeling. It was at the Archduchess's ball at 
Nice, and she had seen herself in a long mirror 
and wondered who that lovely girl was, and 
only realized her own identity by recognizing 
her father. For a moment it gave her a vague 
sense of power — beauty is power — but beauty 
which depends upon fine clothes to make it pre- 
eminent cannot be the real thing. As this dis- 
quieting thought asserted itself she turned to 
the maid. 

" Take it off, if you please," she said with a 
little sigh. " I fear I have already kept your 
dinner waiting, Baroness." 

But she spoke to unheeding ears; the Baron- 
ess did not answer because she was at the win- 
dow quivering with excitement at a tragedy 
taking place before her eyes. A new garden 
hat, all roses and violets, she had just brought 
from Paris and inadvertently left on the table 
of the summerhouse when she had been sum- 
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moned to lunch that morning, was being demol- 
ished by two young staghounds in a game of 
romps under the trees. They were bounding 
and curveting, tearing and tossing their prize, 
snatching it from each other, and snarling, till 
a shower of pink rose petals testified to the 
complete success of the destruction. 

The Princess also ran to the window, trying 
not to laugh, and quite forgetful of her deshabille 
as she offered exclamations of sympathy. 

"What a shame !" she cried. "Such lovely 
roses! But how graceful those wretches are! 
Now they have disappeared! Open the win- 
dow, Baroness, and let us see if we can find out 
what has become of them." 

The Baroness, still intent upon the tatters of 
her finery, threw open the sash and let in such 
a draught of fresh evening air that the tissue 
paper used in packing the Worth dress went 
flying all over the room. There were sheets 
and sheets of it in the tray that had held the 
dress and was now standing, apparently empty, 
on two chairs near the window. The Princess 
heard the rustling of the paper and drew in her 
head just in time to grasp at the last departing 
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piece as it flapped in the tray. She was too 
late, however, for it also went whirling like a 
white bat to join the rest, and leaving exposed 
to view what the Baroness would have given 
her eyes to conceal — a white satin dress of such 
exquisite texture and design that the Princess 
gave a cry of delight and exclaimed: 

" Is is yours, Baroness ? May I look at 
it?" 

The Baroness, red as a peony with embarrass- 
ment, said: 

" Yes." 

It happened to be the girl's wedding dress, 
and the older lady had forgotten it was packed 
in that particular tray. Its heavy train of silver 
brocade made it seem more suitable to a mar- 
ried woman, and the Baroness felt that appear- 
ances were with her; besides, her " yes " might 
only have been an answer to Helene's second 
question as to whether she might look at it; 
nobody could say she had told an untruth. 
Those abominable dogs were responsible for 
the disclosure, and she wished she could throttle 
them. 

The Princess lifted the waist from the tray 
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and holding it by the sleeves examined it critic- 
ally; indeed, it seemed to have a mysterious 
charm for her, for she kept up a running com- 
ment of admiration as she noted each twist of 
ribbon and delicate turn of embroidery, while 
the Baroness fairly twitched with nervousness 
lest the long slim lines of the seams should be- 
tray the fact that they were never intended for 
her own mature figure. Apparently it was to 
pass unchallenged, and she was just giving silent 
thanks at her good fortune when her self-con- 
gratulations received a rude shock. The Prin- 
cess's delicate brows contracted with displeas- 
ure, and she turned sharply upon her hostess 
with a reproach that implied distrust. 

" Baroness," she said, " you told me this 
dress was yours and I find it plainly marked 
with my name." 

" I beg your pardon," contradicted the Bar- 
oness, " I said your Highness was welcome to 
look at it." 

The Princess was pointing to a tag sewed to 
the bottom of the waist upon which the words 
" Psse. H. de Grippenburg " were written in 
ink. 
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It is the custom in large dressmaking houses, 
where the same design is often duplicated, to 
mark in this way the garments in process of 
construction, and it is the duty of the fore- 
woman to see that the tags are detached before 
the dress is sent to the packer. The haste with 
which the Grippenburg order was executed was 
probably responsible for the oversight in this 
particular case, and it nearly jeopardized a 
secret scheme of the Baroness's, which was a 
rather ambitious one under the circumstances 
— neither more nor less than to get herself ap- 
pointed as lady-in-waiting to the Princess on 
the occasion of her marriage. To be found pre- 
varicating was not likely to commend her to 
this plain-dealing young woman, and she made 
an effort to save the day by a half-truth; she 
would acknowledge the dress had been made 
for the Princess and give a bold reason. It was 
a clever idea and deserved the success it met 
with. She spoke in a low tone, inaudible to the 
maid. 

" I do not wish you to think I have exceeded 
my instructions or plunged you into extrava- 
gance, but I cannot think these preparations are 
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beyond what you will need when you go to 
Keltzen," she said apologetically. 

The manner was confidential, as if the Prin- 
cess knew all about the proposed visit, and the 
Baroness were only making her understand 
that she also shared the intelligence. 

It produced the desired effect of turning the 
younger lady's thoughts away from the wed- 
ding dress, which was, after all, only a white 
satin dress with a train, quite as suitable for 
presentation at Court, and as yet innocent of 
orange blossoms and lace. The wise Baroness 
had no intention of buying lace when there was 
plenty of it laid away at the Schloss belonging 
to the girl's dead mother, nor of betraying the 
occasion to Worth by ordering orange blos- 
soms from him. 

The Princess let the waist fall into the tray 
in the shock of her surprise. 

"Keltzen!" she repeated. "What can you 
mean? I am not going to Keltzen." 

The Baroness affected chagrin. 

" I hope I have not betrayed a confidence," 
she lamented. " When the Prince asked me to 
order these things for you he distinctly said you 
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were going about the first of June to the White 
Palace to stay with the Queen, and I was to 
select what was necessary. I supposed, of 
course, he had written the same to you, but as 
long as you did not allude to it I felt a delicacy 
in introducing the subject. ,, 

A wave of excitement shook the girl's com- 
posure; her face flushed, her hands trembled — 
she hardly knew whether to be furious at her 
father for confiding family matters to this un- 
derbred woman, or to accept the latter's inter- 
est in her affairs with a corresponding good 
nature. The news in itself was agreeable, but 
the humiliation of being told by a stranger of 
plans so entirely personal touched her pride. 
Instead of showing pleasure she said with in- 
difference: 

" Your telling me can be no breach of con- 
fidence. The Prince probably thought the invi- 
tation of no particular importance even though 
he accepted it. The Queen of Palatina is my 
second cousin and my godmother, and it is 
only natural that she should invite me to 
Keltzen. ,, 

While she assumed this matter-of-fact tone, 
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she was really in a tumult of delicious anticipa- 
tion. Hitherto she had felt neglected, and she 
had met neglect by a proud shrinking into her- 
self; but now, at last, some of her mother's old 
friends had remembered her. By birth she was 
connected with half the reigning houses of Eu- 
rope, and yet no one had seen fit to hold out • 
a friendly hand to an impoverished princess. 
When she was just growing up she used to tell 
herself romantic tales of all that might happen 
to her when she went as a debutante to visit her 
grand relations, but her winter in Nice had 
opened her eyes to other things besides her 
father's infatuation for the Baroness; it had 
proved to her the absolute insignificance of her 
position outside of Grippenburg; how indiffer- 
ent rich relations are to poor ones; and above 
all how supreme is the importance of being im- 
portant. What had saved her from a prema- 
ture cynicism was her one ball the night before 
she left, when her beauty had won for her some 
of the attention and pleasure she had supposed 
hers by right. She was wondering now, as the 
maid put on her old dress, and she prepared to 
go with the Baroness to dinner, whether the 
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P visit to Keltzen would be one long reproduction 

& of that ball at Nice; all music and dancing and 

* implied flattery, too subtle to resent, and so 

^ nice to remember, and whether she should 

Li find the Queen kind and the Grand Duchess 

h friendly, and — she believed the Crown Prince 

: was rather indifferent to women, she wondered 

whether he were often at the White Palace, and 

if he were, whether she should like him? Then 

her thoughts flew to Louise von Steinberg and 

the delight she would find in renewing that 

. friendship, and she remembered that Louise's 

brother, Count Otto, was equerry and boon 

companion to the Crown Prince, and she hoped 

he would be polite to her for the sake of his 

sister. 

The conversation at dinner turned upon the 
amusements of the season at Keltzen, which had 
lately aped London in making May and June 
its .gay months. The Baroness talked of the 
opera and the theaters and the races at Loden 
— a town not far from the Capital — and Helene 
almost forgot to eat in listening to accounts of 
pleasures so soon to be enjoyed. Questions 
about the royal family hovered on her lips, but 
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she forbore to ask them; a person like the 
Baroness could only know such things from 
hearsay, and the Princess preferred waiting to 
make her own observations unprejudiced by 
gossip. 

At eight o'clock Miss Carteret came for her 
and they were soon rattling down the long ave- 
nue of birch trees, with old Kringel driving and 
Heinrich in the seat behind, their equipage 
shabby enough to turn the trees into weeping 
willows. But the Princess didn't care; every- 
body in Grippenburg respected the Schloss car- 
riages whether they were ancient or modern, 
and her only thought was to pour her news into 
Miss Carteret's sympathetic ears. She repeated 
the Baroness's communications with a happy 
rush of words quite unlike her usual calm way 
of accepting life, and her companion was aston- 
ished at her credulity. If it were true (and Miss 
Carteret doubted it) there was something be- 
hind it all that had not been avowed. Why 
should the Queen suddenly rouse herself to the 
claims of kinship; why should the Prince of 
Grippenburg, always impecunious, lavish ex- 
pensive toilettes on his daughter; why should 
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the announcement come through a side channel 
instead of from the fountain head? These were 
her thoughts: what she said embodied the same 
idea modified. 

" I should not feel too sure of the invitation 
until you hear of it from his Highness, for you 
would hardly have been left in ignorance of 
such a plan if anything definite were settled. 
Ten years ago the Queen of Palatina sent you 
a wax doll. Have you ever heard from her 
since then? " 

Her tone, while sympathetic, was slightly sar- 
castic. 

" Dearest," said Helene, " you're an extin- 
guisher! worse than a wet blanket. Don't you 
see I want to believe that fun is coming my 
way, and that the Queen has at last waked up 
to the fact that I am her goddaughter, and her 
duty lies in letting me taste the pomps and vani- 
ties of the world, or else I shouldn't know how 
to avoid them? " She spoke laughingly, and 
clasped her hands round Miss Carteret's arm. 

" There is something very strange about it," 
the elder lady murmured, still doubting. 

The carriage passed out of the gate and then 
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along the post road toward the town. The 
long May twilight was giving place to night; 
lights were twinkling in the houses that lay 
upon the outskirts, and as they entered the 
Klosterstrasse an old lamplighter wearing a fur 
cap and spectacles, and bent double with age, 
was feebly applying his torch to the street 
lamps. Kringel flipped his horses into a trot 
to make a suitable entrance, and away they 
sped, past the market — past the theater (shut 
through poverty) — past the fountain in the 
public square — and brought up in fine style be- 
fore the residence of Prince Louis, the brother 
of the reigning Prince and the greatest patron 
of music in Grippenburg. 

It was an evening of great importance, for it 
was the last concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, which met once a week to practice, and 
gave four concerts a year in the circular ball- 
room that occupied half the second story of 
Prince Louis's house. 

Had the Prince been a true Grippenburger 
he would have pleasured his fellow-townsmen 
by making the hour of this popular entertain- 
ment at half past six or seven — thereby ena- 
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bling them to get their fill of sweet sounds as 
well as a substantial supper at a reasonable 
hour, and so to bed for their beauty sleep before 
nine o'clock; but the Prince was quite cosmo- 
politan in his tastes and cared little for home 
customs, and besides he liked his own dinner at 
five o'clock and a long nap afterwards, and so 
he imposed a fashionable lateness for the con- 
certs that would not have been tolerated from 
anyone less exalted in rank. 

Helene knew she was in ample time, for the 
four old friends who had played for her that 
afternoon were just going in, carrying their in- 
struments tenderly in their arms and chatting 
volubly about the programme. Ladies and 
gentlemen of the haut ton were arriving, some 
on foot, some in carriages as antiquated as the 
Princess's own, and all eager to greet their 
young lady as they made way for her to enter 
before them. 

The Princess was not destined to get very far, 
however, for the major-domo stepped forward 
with a request from her aunt that she would 
go to her at once in the blue drawing-room; and 
Miss Carteret, separated from her charge, 
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joined the Lutheran minister and his wife and 
went up to the music room. 

The blue drawing-room was on the ground 
floor, a small, rather stuffy apartment with 
heavy indigo-colored hangings and a huge fire- 
place. Seated in a deep armchair with a hand- 
kerchief held to her eyes was a little, over- 
dressed lady, resplendent in orange satin and 
black lace, and wearing a rivttre of diamonds 
that rippled to her sobs. When she removed 
her handkerchief in order to welcome her hus- 
band's niece she disclosed a blurred counte- 
nance with bulging blue eyes, prominent teeth 
and a little hooked nose red with weeping. Her 
hair was parted and drawn in a hard knot on 
the top of her head, fenced round by a wreath 
of yellow roses, while another bouquet filled in 
the hollow of her chest, which caved to the 
round of her shoulder blades. It is unneces- 
sary to add that her fortune was large enough 
to maintain Prince Louis in the luxury he 
craved, and in exchange he treated her, even 
under the most trying circumstances, with a 
politeness that lulled her into puzzled content- 
ment. Her present distress, however, seemed to 
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indicate that for once his good manners had 
failed. 

Helene stooped and gave her a light kiss on 
the forehead — thereby avoiding the moisture of 
her cheeks — and then, not wishing to appear 
conscious of the tears, she turned and patted 
two sleek dachshunds who lay stretched on the 
pillows of the sofa. As nothing but sighs came 
from behind the handkerchief, the girl felt im- 
pelled to speak, especially as the clock showed 
it was already five minutes later than the hour 
set for the performance. 

" Should we not go upstairs, Aunt Sophie? " 
she asked. " It was kind of you to send for me 
to make my entrance under your wing." 

" But I am not going! " burst from her aunt, 
with a fresh gush of tears. " Your Uncle Louis 
has refused to allow Toto and Rosie in the con- 
cert room, and I shall not go where my dogs 
are excluded. He knows I never stir a step 
without them, and it is exactly like ordering me 
to stay away." 

Helene knelt beside the little bedizened 
figure. 

" Dear Aunt Sophie," she remonstrated, " I 
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am sure you have misunderstood Uncle Louis; 
he probably thinks you feel just as he does 
about having the music disturbed. Don't you 
remember at the last concert how Toto howled 
till he completely drowned the violin solo Herr 
Dippel played so wonderfully, and you yourself 
said he must be banished? Uncle Louis prob- 
ably thinks he is carrying out your wishes in 
ordering the dogs shut up."% 

"Well, he isn't at all!" she whined. "At 
any rate, even if Toto is too sensitive to music 
there is no reason for excluding Rosie. She, 
poor little dog, does nothing worse than run 
about among the people and sniff their clothes. 
No; it is very unkind of Louis, and I shall not 
appear. You can go and tell him so, Helene; 
that is why I sent for you. I dare say he prefers 
receiving his guests alone." 

It took ten minutes of arguing before the 
wounded feelings could be sufficiently soothed 
to permit the offended lady to dazzle Grippen- 
burg society with a sight of her orange toilette, 
but finally, by representing Prince Louis's deso- 
lation when left to himself, and by artful praise 
of the yellow satin, Helene induced her aunt to 
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consign the dogs to the care of a servant and 
to accompany her to the concert room. 

It was an enormous apartment with an 
arched ceiling and magnificent central chande- 
lier. With the exception of low divans against 
the walls and the hangings at the windows, the 
furniture consisted only of gilded chairs placed 
in rows for the guests. Opposite to the door 
an organ was built into the side of the room, 
and in front of it, on a raised platform, were the 
fifty associated musicians, ready, even to the 
poising of their instruments, for the work of the 
evening. Every seat in the great room was 
occupied except three armchairs in the middle 
of the front row reserved for the Grippenburg 
family, and Prince Louis was just about to take 
possession of his and give the conductor the sig- 
nal to begin, when his wife and Helene ap- 
peared. Long practice had enabled him to bear 
with a sort of sardonic patience the eccentrici- 
ties of his better half, and when he caught sight 
of her entering the room like a walking sun- 
flower, he smoothed the irritation from his 
brow and advanced to meet her with his usual 
courtesy. 
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" You are very magnificent, my dear," he ob- 
served, after greeting his niece, " so fine a 
toilette rewards the impatience of your guests." 

She smiled complacently at what she took for 
a compliment rather than a rebuke, and allowed 
him to escort them to their places. 

The music began. It was a Mendelssohn 
night and opened with the " Spring Song," 
played by Herr Dippel as a solo, with orchestral 
accompaniment — delicate, exquisite music, breath- 
ing the freshness of awakening nature. 

Prince Louis held a little bouquet of prim- 
roses and jonquils, which he put to his nostrils 
from time to time as if to assist his senses to a 
realization of the theme, and his eyes closed in 
the intensity of his pleasure. 

As the last notes of the " Friilingslied " ceased 
the Prince turned to his niece with a smile that 
ended in a sigh. 

" What does music do for us when we are 
old? " he asked. " Does it stir fresh emotion 
or only awaken a remembrance of what we 
once felt?" 

" Why analyze enjoyment? " she remon- 
strated. 
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" You mean," he corrected, " why analyze 
your own powers of perception? Scientific un- 
derstanding is the keenest delight, especially as 
applied to music. ,, 

" And I can only accept it as a sensuous and 
wonderful whole," she answered. " Something 
is lost when you become conscious of all the 
elements that have combined to give you 
pleasure." 

" Did the ' Spring Song ' suggest nothing to 
your mind beyond the sweet succession of the 
notes? " he asked, smiling. 

" It gave me little shivers, as if the breath of 
our northern winter pervaded the softness of 
the spring," she replied, unconsciously applying 
one aspect of the criticism she deplored. " It 
gave me a sense of longing for — I don't know 
what, a kind of unrest and eagerness for the 
unknown." 

There was a look of expectancy in the soft 
depths of her eyes, as if the reluctant spring 
held a promise of happiness to come, like " cold 
hands full of flowers." 

" Perhaps you will find the unknown in Kelt- 
zen," he said slyly. 
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She turned to search his expression. 

" Then you know! " she exclaimed. 

"Oh, yes, I know!" he answered grimly. 
" I was only afraid you didn't. Your father has 
a wonderful way of suppressing disagreeable in- 
telligence." 

" But I don't consider it disagreeable," she 
declared. " I suppose you will think me very 
childish to admit it, but I am tremendously ex- 
cited. Don't you think it is going to be a 
delightful experience, Uncle Louis? " 

His eyes rested on his wife, sunk back in her 
chair, a rack of bones and orange satin. 

" God knows! " he said. 

" You need not be so tragic," she laughed, 
" for if I am not happy I shall come directly 
home." 

The look of horror with which he received 
this declaration struck her as so funny that she 
went off into a merry peal of laughter. 

" Why should I stay if I am not amused? " 
she insisted, but before he could make her 
future obligations clear to her the tap of the 
Director's baton enjoined silence, and her uncle 
disposed himself to listen to certain selections 
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from " Elijah " with an attention wholly de- 
tached from anything extraneous. Helene, 
who did not possess his power of concentration, 
found herself going over the conversation that 
had just taken place with a strange sense of 
bewilderment. She began to suspect that other 
people knew more of her affairs than she did, 
and wondered what disagreeable intelligence 
her father could wish to suppress now that his 
marriage with the Baroness seemed unlikely. 
Would the music never stop so that she could 
quiet her anxiety by a few plain questions? 
Finally it did; but before she could detain Prince 
Louis he whisked off to mingle with the musi- 
cians, and never reappeared till the evening was 
about to close with the overture to the " Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," and then a distressing 
thing happened. 

The servants, preparing for the departure of 
the company, came flocking to the halls and 
doors and cloak rooms, and in the confusion 
the dogs escaped and made their way to the 
concert room so silently that no one suspected 
their presence. The musicians had just broken 
into the joyous crash of the wedding march 
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when they were answered by a discordant an- 
tiphony from the opposite side of the room, and 
there, side by side, their throats distended, their 
noses pointed upward, >sat the two dachshunds, 
emitting through their half-closed jaws the 
howls that proclaimed their susceptibility to 
sweet sounds. Toto was almost rigid with ec- 
stasy; Rosie, always his understudy, contributed 
her voice so as not to be outdone. 

Prince Louis cast a furious glance at his 
wife, who in turn looked helplessly at Helene, 
and she, without more ado, dashed across the 
room, caught up the offenders, one under each 
arm, and nodding to a servant to open the door, 
she fled with the dogs to her aunt's dressing 
room on the floor above. 

By the time she had disposed of her charges, 
the last notes of the overture came floating up 
the staircase, and thinking it hardly worth while 
to return to the music room, she went into the 
salon and waited there to say good night to her 
uncle and aunt. If possible, she meant to have 
a word alone with Prince Louis. 

Presently he came, in company with his wife 
and a bevy of intimate friends who had been 
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asked to stay to supper, and she saw the hope- 
lessness of any prolonged conversation, but her 
anxiety forced her to take advantage of the 
brief moment when they parted. 

" Good night/' she said, laying her hand on 
his arm. " Your hours are too dissipated for 
spinsters like Miss Carteret and me. I must go 
home." 

He walked with her to the door, urging her 
to stay to supper, and complimenting her on 
her rapid exit with the dogs, but she cut him 
short. 

" Uncle Louis," she said, " what disagreeable 
news has papa been suppressing? " 

" None," he answered, " as long as you ap- 
pear reconciled to it and, believe me, I admire 
your good sense. As the succession is in the 
male line I am the only person to feel aggrieved, 
and far from feeling aggrieved, I cordially in- 
dorse the whole transaction, and mean to give 
your father the support of my consent. I am 
too old to have any ambition to take up his 
post-mortem burdens, and so everyone is satis- 
fied — as serene as his Highness himself. I am 
sorry you will run away. A word in your ear 
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— the next time you hear the wedding march 
will be a great occasion, won't it? " 

" Are you joking? " she asked, looking at 
him with incredulous eyes. " What are you 
talking about ? " 

" Your wedding," he answered. " What else 
should I be talking about? " 

" But I am not going to be married," she an- 
swered, almost in tears. 

At last he saw his mistake. 

" One of these days you will, surely," he said, 
trying to cover his blunder by a generality. 
" Don't suitors always flock to pretty girls? " 

" Not to poor princesses," she answered, half- 
laughing. 

He kissed her hand as he resigned her to Miss 
Carteret. 

" We shall see," he whispered. " It is the un- 
expected that happens." 
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CHAPTER V 



POLICY AND CHEESE 



FERDINAND of Grippenburg had returned 
to his own — if what is pledged past recall 
can still be considered one's own. At all events 
the poverty-stricken country offered its mute pro- 
test against his misgovernment as he traveled 
through it, and the dull old town seemed more 
stagnant than before he went away. Perhaps 
the Schloss was rather more inviting than when 
he forsook it at Christmas time for the joys of 
Monte Carlo; then the wind howled dismally 
down its wide chimneys, and now the windows 
were open to admit the sweet May air, and 
growing flowers were banked upon their sills. 

The Prince did not breakfast with his daugh- 
ter the morning after his return. He shrank 
from encountering her a moment sooner than 
was necessary, and as for Miss Carteret, with 
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her calm eyes and habit of silent observation, 
she was enough to drive any man from his own 
dining room — her English primness chilled 
digestion. 

His elaborate dejeuner was therefore served 
to him in his library, where he sat lolling in an 
armchair, with his gouty foot propped on a 
stool, and his attention divided between the 
many courses and the latest French novel which 
he had begun on his journey from Paris. It 
was far better calculated to paralyze digestion 
than Miss Carteret's primness, for it was poi- 
sonous to the last degree; but he always went 
on feeding mind and body with what was most 
pernicious till retribution caught him and then, 
to his credit, it must be allowed that he met 
the inevitable with a gentlemanlike stoicism 
that had a touch of the heroic. 

Whatever economies were practiced at the 
Schloss during his absence, all the delicacies of 
the season had to be forthcoming on his return, 
and he had just finished a most recherche repast, 
washed down with copious draughts of Stein- 
berger, when his daughter presented herself in 
obedience to his orders and kissed him affec- 
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tionately on the forehead. She loved him in 
spite of his selfish neglect of her, and was sorry 
to see evidences of suffering and illness in his 
face. He had the remains of unusual good 
looks — gray hair, which he wore en brosse, 
melting blue eyes, and a weak, amiable mouth. 
His height was above the average, but he had 
become so excessively fat that he gave the 
effect of shortness. 

It would be absurd to say that Helene had no 
suspicions in regard to the news she was to 
hear, for she was an intelligent young woman 
and quite as capable of adding two and two to- 
gether as another. Her Uncle Louis's hints of 
a wedding in the near future, added to the 
Baroness's confidences about her visit to Kelt- 
zen made her guess that this invitation from her 
godmother was in the nature of an inspection, 
or rather that she was to be sent on approba- 
tion as a possible wife for the Crown Prince, and 
returned if not found satisfactory. The idea 
was not only galling to her pride, but it came 
upon her as a shock to all her previous ideas. 
It was expected of the children of kings 
and emperors to marry at the command of 
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their parents for reasons of state policy, and 
without reference to inclination, but she was of 
a less exalted rank — only a Serene Highness, 
and a poor one at that — and she had supposed 
her future largely within her own control. It 
was not that she had any ambition to live and 
die an old maid; on the contrary, a romantic 
marriage figured largely in her scheme of hap- 
piness, and when, some day, Prince Charming 
came to woo her for herself alone, she would 
wander with him in that Arcady where Love is 
King. A marriage of convenience, no matter 
how ambitious, required a readjustment of ideas 
that could not be accomplished in a day, and it 
was a very mutinous young woman who stood 
beside Prince Ferdinand's chair. 

In spite of her affectionate kiss he felt a 
vague hostility in the air, which made him open 
the conversation with an appeal to her pity. 
Like most weak people, he was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the least shade of disapprobation. 

" I couldn't see you before, Helene," he be- 
gan fretfully. " The journey from Paris has 
used me up completely. The pain I am suffer- 
ing in that infernal foot makes life a curse, and 
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upon my word, if I have to go on living as I 
have done in this state of poverty and depres- 
sion, I should rather die." 

" I think we could economize still more, 
papa," she answered gravely, " if we are spend- 
ing in excess of your income. You ought not 
to have money troubles when you are ill." 

"Economize!" he echoed. "We've econo- 
mized till my shoulder blades are coming 
through my coats. No, thank God, the occa- 
sion for economy is over — there is nothing left 
to support. Our affairs have gone to the dogs 
and the biggest dog has gobbled them. Grip- 
penburg is to be annexed to Palatina by its own 
consent, and I shall be free to take myself and 
my gout to the Devil if I like a warm climate." 

She had expected quite a different announce- 
ment, and the crushing intelligence that her 
father had lost the support of his Diet and that 
the mediatization of the Principality was all but 
an accomplished fact, overwhelmed her with 
grief. The little rocky country was part of her 
very being; she knew her hold upon the people, 
and their devotion and friendship almost made 
up for the restrictions of her life. She told her- 
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self that had she been a boy — had she, instead 
of her Uncle Louis been the heir — nothing 
would have induced the Grippenburgers to 
allow themselves to be drawn into the forth- 
putting designs of Palatina; for her sake they 
would have resisted to starvation; but, alas! 
what had they to hope! Her uncle, though 
less dissipated than her father, was as selfishly 
absorbed in his own pleasures. A wave of 
anger swept over her, making her despise them 
both. 

"Things might have been so different," she 
said hotly, " if, instead of borrowing money to 
keep up appearances, we had borrowed it to set 
improvements on foot to develop the country. 
It is humiliating to feel that we have driven the 
people to seek relief in such a measure." 

He gave an exclamation of impatience. He 
belonged to the generation who believed that 
wisdom dwelt with trousers. 

" Perhaps you will spare me the lucubrations 
of nineteen on the science of government. Un- 
doubtedly you would have managed better in 
my place, but as that is now past remedy it may 
be some consolation to you to know that it is 
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yours to save Grippenburg from the humiliation 
you deplore." 

" How? " she demanded, her cheeks flaming 
with the fierceness of her patriotism. " Believe 
me, I would die to keep Grippenburg an inde- 
pendent state." 

" The demand upon you will not be quite so 
severe," he answered with the quiet sarcasm 
that made his voice at times exactly like his 
brother's. " It is that you marry the Crown 
Prince and so soothe the pride of our friends by 
letting them feel they are giving a future Queen 
to Palatina." 

" It will be time enough to decide that ques- 
tion after I have paid the visit to Keltzen which 
I understand you have agreed to," she said 
firmly. " If I am to be sent on approval, I shall 
also use the opportunity to form my own con- 
clusions in regard to the Crown Prince, and my 
marrying depends upon my judgment. I also 
must be allowed to approve or disapprove what 
so nearly concerns my happiness." 

Her audacity nearly paralyzed his speech — 
or was it only her simplicity? 

"You are certainly going to Keltzen," he 
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said angrily, M but you go there to be married 
You can disabuse your mind of any idea of h 
choice in the matter." 

The blood that had dyed her cheeks surged 
back to her heart, leaving her pale and 
frightened. 

" Oh, no, no! " she cried. " Don't tell me 
that I am to be married the moment I set foot 
in Keltzen to a perfect stranger. He probably 
doesn't want to marry me — he may be every- 
thing I most detest — it is barbarous! I won't 
doit!" 

She flashed defiance at him. 

" Have you quite finished? " he said, with an 
expression of weariness. " You have put your- 
self on record as a high-flown young enthusiast 
protesting against conventionality in marriage, 
so now perhaps you can look at the matter from 
a rational point of view. Whatever my mis- 
takes have been in the past, you must allow 
them to sleep, and face the situation as it is at 
present. Our Government cannot borrow the 
money necessary to keep it going, we are 
twenty years behind most countries in our in- 
dustries, and the people have become despond- 
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ent. The King of Palatina, with his enormous 
revenues, offers to come to the rescue; he will 
build railroads and introduce a new system of 
taxation less onerous to the lesser landholders, 
and with this fresh impetus to commerce, our 
manufactures will spring into life and our half- 
starved peasantry grow prosperous. And the 
price of all this? He only asks that the name 
of Grippenburg as an independent Principality 
be expunged from the map of Europe and that 
you, my dear, should accept the hand of his 
only son. Being a statesman, he wishes to 
avoid friction with his new subjects, and having 
heard you are the idol of their romantic attach- 
ment, he proposes to pay them the compliment 
of making you their future Queen. It seems 
hardly worth while to disappoint our friends 
here and insult the King, just because certain 
love passages you consider fitting have not 
taken place between you and the Crown Prince. 
I consider your attitude bourgeois to the last 
degree. I am ashamed of you." 

The effect of this speech was instantaneous. 
The indignation faded from her eyes, and an 
expression of sadness took its place. 
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" Do you really think it would gratify the 
people, papa? " she asked earnestly. 

" God bless my soul! " he groaned. " Can I 
state it any more plainly? " 

" I suppose not/' she returned gently. " You 
have made me see it as an obligation; but can 
you wonder that I shrink from such a mar- 
riage? " 

He looked at her contemptuously. 

"Great Heavens!" he exclaimed. "What 
more do you expect? There isn't a royal prin- 
cess in Europe who wouldn't be flattered — nay, 
more — grateful, to be the King of Palatina's 
choice for his son — and you shrink from the 
honor. It is laughable! " 

She clasped her hands in distress. 

" You don't understand me, papa," she 
pleaded, " and yet I do not think I am unrea- 
sonable. If the Crown Prince had ever seen me 
or, not having seen me, he had come here to 
propose this to us himself, I could be reconciled 
to the marriage, but to be thrust upon him 
whether he likes it or not is distressing to my 
self-respect. I appreciate the honor, but it is 
offered insultingly." 
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" He could not very well come here," the 
Prince retorted, " for he was in England while 
the negotiations were going on, and I do not 
believe he has got home yet." 

" Then he does not know it! " she exclaimed, 
horrified. " But of course he does — he could 
have been written to." 

Her father shrugged his shoulders and lit a 
cigarette. 

" Possibly," he agreed, " but that does not 
concern us. The King and I saw no reason for 
cutting short his visit, and as Leopold very 
properly said, with two attractive young people 
there could be no aversion, and so it was as well 
to keep the matter from being publicly dis- 
cussed till we were ready to act." 

" How long have you known this, sir? " she 
asked indignantly. 

He affected to be busy with some papers on 
the table leaf of his chair, and did not answer 
till she repeated her question. 

" I can't tell you to a day; just before I went 
to Paris I agreed to it." His tone betrayed a 
sense of guilt. 

"And do you think it was kind to leave me 
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in ignorance, while you confided in the Baron- 
ess Grinte and in Uncle Louis? I think it 
was an unjust, cruel thing to do. I don't be- 
lieve you have a spark of affection for me, 
or you would not have treated me in such a 
way ! " 

She put her head down on the arm of the 
sofa where she had been sitting, and burst into 
tears. 

Prince Ferdinand, who was kind-hearted, felt 
really distressed. He had expected a girlish 
shrinking from the almost indecent haste with 
which Leopold had urged forward the mar- 
riage, but nothing like the opposition he had 
encountered. The child seemed incapable of 
appreciating her own good fortune. 

With a mighty effort he wriggled himself to 
the edge of his chair, reached for his cane, which 
had fallen, and hobbled over to her sofa. 

" Helene," he said kindly, " don't cry, child. 
I have really tried to do the best for your inter- 
ests as well as my own. Maximilian is a cap- 
ital fellow — you can't help liking him — he is a 
tremendous favorite in Keltzen, and every- 
where else for that matter, and then he is so 
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good-looking! He and his friend Von Stein- 
berg are considered the handsomest men in the 
army." 

The Princess would have been less than 
human if she had not been interested in the 
praises of her future lord and master, and her 
sobs ceased as she listened to the flattering 
sketch. With unhappy children the best results 
are secured by a rapid change of ideas, and 
women respond in the same way where their 
sorrows are chiefly sentimental. When her 
father mentioned Von Steinberg's name, 
Helene sat up and wiped her eyes. It sug- 
gested comfort, for as long as Louise von 
Steinberg was in Keltzen she would not be 
friendless, and Count Otto might prove equally 
congenial. 

" Do you know Count von Steinberg? " she 
asked, steadying her voice. 

The Prince, who was longing to close the in- 
terview, answered briskly: 

" Bless you, yes, of course I know him — 

everybody knows him. He is a dashing young 

officer, but I fear somewhat of a menace to 

matrimonial peace — at least, that is his repu- 
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tation. If I were you I should not see too much 
of him." 

She tossed her head proudly, disdaining the 
caution, and the Prince, mumbling something 
about having important letters to write, limped 
back to his chair and dismissed her. The let- 
ters may have been important, but they were 
not begun till he had quieted his nerves with half 
a dozen cigarettes and the end of his novel. 
Helene also found her nerves aquiver to such 
a degree that the usual expedient of seeking 
comfort with Miss Carteret never even sug- 
gested itself to her mind. Instead of wishing 
to reopen the painful subject her first impulse 
was to get away from it — to put actual space 
between her and the irritations of the morning 
— and so she ordered the horses and was soon 
flying across country with old Kringel at her 
heels. 

A breeze from the north swept across her 
face with reviving freshness, the remembrance 
of what her marriage meant to her country 
came like balm to her heart, and before half an 
hour was over she began to suspect that mor- 
tified pride lay at the root of half her suffering, 
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and to hope that even for that some alleviation 
might be forthcoming. For anything she knew, 
the Crown Prince might be on his way to Grip- 
penburg at that moment, a very hero of ro- 
mance if her father's description were true; and 
as for his family, might she not hear from the 
Queen when the mail arrived? She told her- 
self this so often that it became almost a real- 
ity in her mind, and involuntarily she turned 
toward home, as if her fate — young, handsome, 
and impatient — were waiting for her on the ter- 
race at the Schloss. 

So absorbing were these daydreams that she 
failed to notice a light four-wheeled carriage 
approaching rapidly at right angles from the 
gate of old Herr Schmidt's dairy farm. It was 
driven by Prince Louis and at a pace that 
augured ill for that gentleman's state of tem- 
per, for he was a cautious jehu and in times 
of mental peace drove the one horse he trusted 
with great deliberation. As he was sending the 
creature along now as fast as it could lay legs 
to the ground, it was fair to suppose he was 
impatient to get somewhere in order to have 
something out with somebody. 
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"Is your father at home?" he shouted as 
soon as he was in hailing distance, making 
Helene tighten her reins so suddenly that her 
horse went curveting into the hedge. 

When she had reduced it to order Prince 
Louis had brought his roadster to a standstill 
by means of hauling the reins (one in each hand) 
up to his ears, and had sent his groom to keep 
guard at the bridle. Upon the repetition of his 
question she brought her horse close to the side 
of his carriage, to be out of the servant's hear- 
ing, and answered: 

" Oh, yes! Papa is at home; he is too ill to 
go out." 

" So much the better! " was the unbrotherly 
reply. " I've a crow to pluck with him, and the 
sooner I see him the quicker it will be over. By 
the way, he has written to me this morning, ask- 
ing me and your Aunt Sophie to represent him 
on the occasion of your marriage, because he is too 
feeble to stand the journey, and then — right on 
top of that — he plays me this shabby trick." 

Helene's thoughts flew to the annexation of 
Grippenburg; her Uncle Louis was the heir; he 
had every reason to feel aggrieved. 
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" I know, Uncle Louis// she began. " Papa 
is very much distressed, but what can we 
do? We cannot afford to keep Grippenburg, 
and " 

" Damn Grippenburg! " he interrupted. 
" Who wants Grippenburg? I want my 
cheeses! I have engaged all Frau Schmidt 
makes, right through the year, and the moment 
your father got home yesterday he dispatched 
Heinrich up here with an order to deliver to 
him any she might have on hand. It was a 
deuced ungentlemanlike way to behave, and I 
do not propose to put up with such treatment. 
Either we are friends or enemies. If he treats 
me properly I am willing to do his work for 
him; but if he considers himself free to come 
home when he likes and upset my arrangements 
with my tradespeople he must take the conse- 
quences! Why, Helene," he continued, his 
voice trembling with injured feelings, " those 
cheeses of Frau Schmidt's are unique. I sent 
some to the Tuileries this winter — I had spoken 
to the Emperor about them — and he wrote that 
their flavor was beyond description; and so it 
is! If you take a sip of Mouton Rothschild, and 
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some of that cheese, slightly smeared with red- 
currant Bar-le-duc, you get a fragrance of 
flavor like violets." 

He stopped, enjoying the impressions re- 
called by his own eloquence. The girl saw he 
was in dead earnest. 

" I am sure it is a mistake," she said gently, 
" and when I go home I will attend to the mat- 
ter at once. I assure you the cheeses shall be 
returned within an hour." 

He was instantly mollified; all the Grippen- 
burgs, if a trifle hasty, were by nature sweet- 
tempered. 

"That's a good girl!" he said pleasantly, 
gathering up the reins, " and, Helene, you may 
tell your father he can count upon my going 
with you to Keltzen. What did I prophesy to 
you, my dear, about the wedding march? I 
suppose it is a fine thing to be uncle to the 
Crown Princess of Palatina, and I shall try not 
to be too proud, but indeed if I had my choice 
I should like to keep you here among us always, 
to have something better than Toto and Rosie 
to cheer our old age." 

He motioned to his groom to get in, and 
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went rapidly down the hill toward the town, 
leaving Helene flattered almost to tears by his 
unusual display of affection, and yet comic- 
ally aware that both her father and uncle 
had considered their cheeses before giving a 
thought either to her affairs or to Grippen- 
burg. 

The daydreams that had beguiled her ride 
did not prove entirely prophetic, for no royal 
lover was pacing the Schloss terrace impatient 
for her return, but on the other hand, she found 
part of her anticipations fulfilled by two letters, 
one from the Queen and one from the Grand 
Duchess of Sitz-Baden, which were given to her 
as she entered the house. 

The Queen's was written in a funny old- 
fashioned hand, legible but rather inelegant; 
Augusta's was the dashing feminine writing 
of the period, illegible, and remarkably 
pretty; both had emblazoned seals and (like 
Prince Louis's cheese) a faint fragrance of 
violets. 

The girl carried them to her room and, with- 
out waiting to take off her habit, broke the 
seals. She read the Queen's first. 
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The White Palace, 
May 15th. 
My dear H£l£ne: 

The King tells me you are to many my son and so I 
write to bid you welcome both to Keltzen and to the 
family. Perhaps you do not remember that I am your 
godmother, but I recall the fact with pleasure as an 
additional tie. 

I suppose, as his mother, that I ought not to praise 
Maximilian, but I must say frankly that you have 
secured a prize. He has an admirable disposition, and 
then he is such a handsome, strong fellow, and so up- 
right and honorable and kind and brave, and such a good 
son. This doesn't half describe him, but you will see 
for yourself how delightful he is. If I told the whole 
truth about him it might sound fulsome. 

My daughter is writing by this mail. I can promise 
you in her a most charming companion and an excellent 
guide in all matters where your inexperience may cause 
you embarrassment. I am quite impatient to see you, and 
shall look forward to the fifth of June as the day of our 
meeting. I am, my dear Helene, 

Your affectionate godmother, 

Amelia. 

The Princess read this testimonial to the per- 
fections of the Crown Prince with a smile and 
a frown. At least it was honest. She thought 
she could learn to like the Queen — that her 
character would present few problems — and 
that her pride in her children was an attractive 
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weakness even if the taste of her letter was 
somewhat questionable. 

" They evidently expect to find me a barba- 
rian/' she mused, as she unfolded the second 
letter. 

It was less stilted than the Queen's, though 
it did not ring quite so true. 

Beaulieu, May 15th. 
My dear little new Sister-in-Law: 

I suppose by the time this reaches you, you will be 
packing your trunks for Keltzen in deference to my 
father's haste to secure you as a daughter. If you are 
as beautiful as your photograph, there is every excuse 
for his impatience. 

I hope you will like us. We have our peculiarities, 
beginning with the King and filtering down to me, the 
least important member of the family, but we stop this 
side of eccentricity, which is doing pretty well for royalties 
in these days. 

We shall all unite in our efforts to make Keltzen 
agreeable to you, and though you come to us rather late 
in the season, I trust you may "find yourself amused. 
Adieu till the fifth. 

Believe me, with love. 

Most affectionately yours, 

Augusta. 

The Grand Duke makes me open this to send you his 
love. He hopes you and he will become great friends — 
but that goes without saying; everybody accepts my 
husband as they do the sunshine. 
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The girl stood leaning against the side of her 
open window, thinking over her letters and 
noting with surprise the absence of any ex- 
planation in regard to the conduct of the Crown 
Prince. Why did not the Queen say " Maxi- 
milian is writing " just as she had said it of the 
Grand Duchess, or " He is on his way to Grip- 
penburg," but no — evidently the letters were 
written in obedience to orders from the King, 
and the ladies of the family had no information 
to give about the Crown Prince. It was very 
odd if he were still away, and yet more puzzling 
if he had returned — but she would suspend 
judgment. After all, she should despise a man 
who would leave the welcoming of his wife to 
his mother and sister — she rather liked their 
knowing nothing of his affairs if, in the end, he 
justified his silence. 

The afternoon sunshine was flooding the gar- 
den below her window, making the trees re- 
peat themselves in familiar silhouettes against 
the smooth lawns, and giving to the daffodils 
and tulips a borrowed glory of celestial gold. 
For nineteen years the garden had bloomed for 
her pleasure, and now she was leaving it — for 
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what! Her heart contracted in its first throe of 
pure homesickness; not for people but for place 
— for the surroundings that belonged as insep- 
arably to her past as the remembrance of her 
own face in the glass. 

A good strong gust of passionate love would 
have sent her regrets scurrying away like 
autumn leaves, but that was denied to her, and 
she had to bear the uprooting of old affections 
and associations with what courage she could 
summon. 
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CHAPTER VI 



TOTO IN SPLINTS 



AT the southern extremity of Grippenburg 
the post road zigzags down the mountain 
side by a series of masterly constructed loops till 
it reaches the frontier of Palatina, green with 
marshes that mark the headwaters of the Keltz. 
A group of mounted Hussars was waiting in 
the little village just over the border line one 
warm afternoon about ten days after the mo- 
mentous conversation between the Princess 
Helene and her father set down in the last 
chapter. Some of the men were loitering at the 
door of the inn, a wretched hostelry used chiefly 
by traveling peddlers, and some were chatting 
with the customhouse officials — three in num- 
ber — who were complaining of the inadequacy 
of their force to cope with the barefaced smug- 
gling that went on, and of the living death of 
their dreary surroundings. 
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Within the shelter of the yard some carriages 
were standing, the grooms busily engaged in re- 
moving the dust and travel stains from both 
horses and vehicles. 

The officer in command was a tall, well-made 
young man, conspicuous for the smartness that 
comes from good valeting, good tailoring, and 
fashionable associates. He was riding at a slow 
trot up and down the road, apparently too rest- 
less to stay still, which was strange because he 
had ridden twenty miles already to reach this 
point of rendezvous and had yet to retrace his 
steps ten miles in order to escort the Princess 
Helene to the Castle of Cragfels, where she was 
to put up for the night. 

Heat and fatigue made little impression on 
his strong physique; he looked as spick and 
span in his neat uniform as if he had just 
turned out on parade, and his keen gray eyes 
flashed over the men resting from their hard 
ride with the scrutiny of a careful officer, and 
then up the distant mountain side with expect- 
ant curiosity. The sun beat down hotly on his 
Hussar's cap, and he took it off and wiped his 
forehead with a handkerchief absurdly fine for 
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campaigning. The forehead thus exposed was 
white as a girl's, and the short fair hair went in 
rings which he would not have tolerated for a 
moment had a brush been at hand. In spite of 
his Teutonic type he was anything but effemi- 
nate in appearance, and his face below the cap 
line was tanned as brown as a yachtsman's, while 
the carefully waxed mustache was sunburnt in 
reddish streaks. 

Finally, at his fifth turn in his restless patrol 
of the road, he stopped at the inn door and 
called for a tumbler of wine and water. He 
must have used more time than he supposed in 
drinking it, for when he again glanced up the 
Grippenburg road the carriages were halfway 
down and lo, the Princess was coming! 

By the time the news had passed from mouth 
to mouth, and every soldier, official, man, wom- 
an, child, groom, horse, and dog in the village 
had congregated, chiefly where they oughtn't 
to be, the carriages were well in view. 

First came an old-fashioned traveling car- 
riage, drawn by four horses long past their 
prime, and driven by a gray-haired coachman 
in a faded green livery — and then came a sort 
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of wagonette holding three maids and a man — 
and then a common farm wagon piled high with 
trunks. 

The gray-haired coachman cracked his whip, 
the superannuated horses arched their necks 
and broke into a canter, the lumbering vehicle 
swung gayly from side to side, and then Presto! 
they brought up with such an imposing halt be- 
fore the inn door that the groom was shaken 
out of the rumble behind, though he pretended 
it was by his own volition, and promptly pulled 
open the door and let down the steps. 

Our young officer, who had sat like a wooden 
soldier in advance of his Hussars, now flung 
himself off his horse and arrived at the carriage 
door just as a large foot in a low shoe was put 
out and quickly followed by the generous bulk 
of Prince Louis of Grippenburg. 

The Prince's slow sight focused on the gaudy 
figure before him; the gaudy figure begged to 
present itself as Count Otto von Steinberg, 
Captain in the Crown Prince's own Hussars 
and in command, by his Majesty's orders, of the 
escort detailed to accompany her Serene High- 
ness, the Princess Helene, to Keltzen. 
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Prince Louis, the embodiment of easy good 
nature, shook Von Steinberg warmly by the 
hand, and assisting the ladies to alight, he pre- 
sented the young gentleman to each in turn. 
His wife was the first to emerge, perhaps be- 
cause she was the only one free to do so, for 
the other two were wedged in by bags and dis- 
patch boxes, while their laps were occupied by 
the Princess Louis's dachshunds, her inseparable 
companions. 

She barely noticed Von Steinberg, and began 
calling: 

"Come, Toto; come, Rosie; don't the little 
doggies want to come out of the stuffy carriage 
and have a nice run? " 

Out scrambled the dachshunds, and then 
the bride elect sprang to the ground before 
anyone could help her, and stood gazing at 
the miserable surroundings with wistful sad- 
ness. Realizing that her uncle was presenting 
the young officer, she recalled her wandering 
attention, and at the mention of his name a 
quick look of interest came into her dark 
eyes. 

" Von Steinberg," she repeated. " Is it pos- 
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sible that you are Count Otto, of whom the 
Countess Louise has so often spoken?" 

" Certainly, my dear," interposed Prince 
Louis; " I distinctly mentioned him as Count 
Otto." 

" You are fortunate in your sister, Herr Ritt- 
meister," she continued; " not only is she quite 
the most delightful person in the world, but she 
speaks so charmingly of you that she makes 
friends for you in advance." 

The smile by which she marked the compli- 
ment lit up her face like sunshine, but faded as 
her eyes took in the dreary outlook. 

"So this is Palatina!" 

The tone conveyed Touchstone's comment: 
" When I was at home, I was in a better 
place." 

" Your Highness sees the most desolate spot 
in the kingdom," answered Von Steinberg. 

" Naturally, where it touches Grippenburg," 
she said with sarcasm. " Poverty is con- 
tagious." 

Von Steinberg flushed. It was difficult to re- 
ply to a remark that betrayed regret, reproach, 
and scorn in eight words. 
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" Enthusiasm for your Highness is the only 
contagion that has spread across the border," 
he answered lightly. 

The lady had much to learn in suppressing 
her sentiments if she hoped to avoid the pitfalls 
of Court life, but her inexperience appealed 
more to him than if she had said the most diplo- 
matic thing. A chivalrous pity for her loneli- 
ness took possession of him. Here she was — 
a girl of nineteen — exiled from the only home 
she had even known, forced into a career for 
which she was manifestly unprepared, and with 
no one to fall back upon but the old father who 
had just sold her and his country to pay his 
debts. No wonder her eyes were sad and her 
lips so often parted to sigh. 

Von Steinberg looked at her companions, 
wondering how far they afforded her comfort. 
Prince Louis spoke like a gentleman, and looked 
as if he kept a beer garden. His large head 
was set directly on his shoulders, and from his 
chin he gradually swelled out far below the belt 
line till the turn of his convexity terminated in 
long, thin legs finished by gigantic feet. His 
expression was amiable, but you guessed that 
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his heart had long since been suppressed by the 
weight of his dinners. 

Princess Louis impressed him as a superan- 
nuated child whose simplicity amounted to silli- 
ness, and whose self-will carried her and her 
dachshunds triumphantly pattering over the 
preferences of her friends. Having no children, 
she had naturally turned to dogs, and Prince 
Louis seemed hardly to know the difference be- 
tween her whining and theirs, but was cour- 
teous to both and perhaps equally indifferent. 

The other member of the party, the Baroness 
Grinte — evidently lady-in-waiting to the Prin- 
cess Helene — would hardly have attracted the 
young officer's attention if her bold black eyes 
had not seemed to challenge him at their first 
glance to test her powers to charm the opposite 
sex. She required more assistance than either 
of the princesses, confided her novel, smelling 
flask and traveling clock to his keeping with a 
coquettish injunction to take great care of 
them, and leaned heavily on his arm as she de- 
scended from the carriage. 

To this little group at the inn door the land- 
lord now advanced and begged that they would 
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come in and honor his house by taking some 
refreshment ; but the Prince excused himself on 
the plea that they had made a late breakfast 
across the border, and then suggested to Von 
Steinberg that it would be well to resume the 
journey as quickly as possible. 

The carriages from Keltzen were accordingly 
ordered up and the family ark in which they had 
hitherto traveled was turned toward Grippen- 
burg. The Princess Helene had been leaning 
listlessly against the side of the inn door, but 
as the old coachman swung his horses round, 
tears started to her eyes and she dashed out 
into the middle of the road. 

" Good-by, Kringel," she cried, stretching up 
her hand to the old servant, " I know you will 
take good care of Fanchette and exercise her 
yourself, and one of these days I'll come back — 
oh, yes, Til come back! — and we'll have an old- 
fashioned ride together. I shall never forget 
you. Good-by, Heinrich, ,, she called to the 
groom. 

Old Kringel saw his horses through a mist. 

" God bless your Highness," he said in a 
choked voice. 
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Princess Louis was shocked at her niece's 
familiarity with servants. 

" Helene," she called, " let Kringel drive on; 
he blocks the way," and when the girl returned 
to her side she added plaintively, " I wish you 
could remember you are no longer a child run- 
ning wild at the Schloss at Grippenburg." 

Very childish she looked as she stood listen- 
ing to her aunt's rebuke, with her lip quivering 
and the tears still falling at the sorrow of part- 
ing with her lifelong friends. It made little dif- 
ference to her that her conduct had brought 
down reproof. She was wishing, in a sudden 
access of homesickness, that she were inside the 
vanishing carriage, going back to familiar faces 
and to the freedom of her old life — that there 
was no indifferent bridegroom at the end of the 
journey — no loveless marriage — no endless 
round of perfunctory duties. 

" Helene," broke in her uncle's voice, " here 
is your carriage." 

There stood the Queen's second-best britz- 
ska, smarter by far than anything the Grippen- 
burg stables could produce, fairly shining in the 
sun. The varnish shone; the coats of the four 
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well-matched bays; the very buttons on the 
backs of the postilions' coats. It seemed to seal 
her fate with its grandeur and its royal liveries. 

" Come with me, Uncle Louis," she pleaded, 
and that good-natured gentleman at once ac- 
ceded by appropriating three-quarters of the 
seat, and they were off. 

Princess Louis looked crossly after them. 
She would have preferred the britzska herself, 
and was only reconciled to the open landau 
when she remembered that Toto and Rosie 
could have the front seat to themselves and that 
the Baroness had a much richer fund of anec- 
dote than Helene. 

In the meanwhile the servants and luggage 
had been transferred to the Keltzen convey- 
ances, and the party moved forward, guarded 
front and rear by the Hussars. 

The Captain of the escort was everywhere at 
once — now riding beside the britzska ready to 
answer questions of a guidebook nature — now 
dashing to the front to order his men to keep 
as much as possible on the grass at the road- 
side to avoid raising the dust; but wherever he 
went he always managed to come quickly back 
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to a point where he could unobtrusively study 
the charming profile of the Princess. 

In this way they had covered about five miles 
of the distance to Cragfels when an insignificant 
incident led to consequences that might have 
proved fatal to some of the party, and did prove 
serious. 

It was the King, you may recall, who was 
sarcastic about bears, and yet it was a bear who 
did the mischief. He, poor beast, was in charge 
of two Savoyards, and was shambling along be- 
side them like a great dog. At the approach 
of the royal cavalcade he was immediately put 
through his tricks and reared himself almost 
under the noses pf the advance guard. Many 
horses dislike the smell of wild beasts, and the 
chargers of the Hussars exhibited some resent- 
ment by prancing and shying, but to Von Stein- 
berg's relief the Queen's well-trained bays never 
broke their trot. So great was his relief that he 
entirely forgot the landau until shouts, yelps, 
and shrill screams announced a catastrophe. 

The coachman of the landau had come upon 
the bear unexpectedly at a turn in the road, 
and the horses had wheeled round with a sud- 
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denness which caught him unprepared, so that 
when the Rittmeister looked back the carriage 
lay on its side with its occupants, feminine and 
canine, tossed out in the dust. 

Von Steinberg galloped back and those in 
the rear hurried forward, and in a moment the 
struggling horses were secured and the two 
ladies helped to their feet, but as the Baroness 
tried to stand she gave a little cry and leaned 
heavily against the young officer, declaring her 
ankle was sprained. 

If Princess Louis heard this announcement it 
gave her no concern, for her attention was cen- 
tered upon the dachshunds, intent to discover 
any injury to their absurd little bodies. 

" Baroness ! " she called, " I do believe Toto's 
paw is broken; he holds it in such an odd way. 
Feel it, if you please." 

" Your Highness will excuse me," said 
the Baroness coldly, " I am in great pain my- 
self." 

" But you can complain," said the elder lady 
sharply, " while my poor darling can only 
whimper his grief." 

Even this reproach failed to bring assistance. 
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Von Steinberg was supporting the Baroness in 
the middle of the road, the men servants and 
some of the troopers were busy righting the 
landau, the three maids were cackling and 
doing nothing, when the Princess Helene ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

Her quick eye detected the outcome of the 
accident without asking a question. She saw 
her aunt, in status quo, absorbed in comforting 
Toto, while Rosie barked and gnawed the 
handle of the lunch basket; she saw the equi- 
page was practically uninjured; and then she 
looked at Von Steinberg and had much ado to 
suppress a smile as she advanced to offer her 
sympathy to the Baroness, so inconceivably 
miserable did he appear under his fair burden. 
She even feared he might deposit the sufferer 
on the ground if a resting place were not speed- 
ily provided, so she hastened to the landau and 
began a thorough examination of its springs 
and wheels. She did it without assumption or 
affectation, as if she had been trained where to 
look and how to look, and having found the 
carriage intact, she turned her attention to the 
horses and harness. The grooms looked on 
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amazed, and waited for her verdict as from an 
expert. 

" That nigh horse has a bad cut on the hock," 
she observed; "you must find something to tie 
over it before the dust gets in — and I fear this 
whiffletree is cracked; haven't you some twine 
you can bind it with? " 

The coachman, who had failed to find it, was 
a trifle sulky. 

" I fancy your Highness is mistaken," he ven- 
tured; " I think that is only a scratch in the 
paint." 

Without a word she stepped behind the rest- 
less leader and pointed out a tiny splinter in 
support of her statement, and the man suc- 
cumbed. 

Von Steinberg could not stand his inactivity 
another moment. With a murmured " Excuse 
me, Madame," he slipped his arm from the 
Baroness's waist to her knees and, lifting her 
cautiously, carried her to the landau, which was 
being hastily prepared for her reception by a 
groom, under the direction of the Princess. 
The cushion of the front seat had been laid 
crossways, forming a chaise longue for the sup- 
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port of the injured leg, and he managed to 
transfer her from his arms to the seat without 
serious difficulty. The Princess now got in be- 
side her friend, and having done her best to 
make her comfortable by using all her aunt's 
down pillows, she informed Von Steinberg she 
was about to bandage the ankle and requested 
him to have the top of the landau closed and to 
give her his handkerchief. Proud to be of use, 
he handed out from the sleeve of his uniform 
the flimsy fabric that served him in that capacity 
and flushed deeply when she returned it to him 
with laughing contempt. 

" Will you please borrow several from the 
grooms," she said. " Yours is of about as much 
use as a cobweb." 

Distinctly he had fallen in her estimation. 
Her look said that such effeminate tastes were 
unbefitting a soldier. 

He did as she requested, and in an incredibly 
short time she had finished her task and joined 
her aunt and uncle by the roadside. 

Prince Louis was looking insufferably bored, 
but his courtesy did not betray him. 

" If you have quite finished your surgical 
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ministrations, my dear," he said, addressing his 
niece, " I think we may as well get under way. 
We ought to be at Cragfels at this moment, and 
I fear our dinner is likely to be overcooked." 

The restraint of this statement showed his 
breeding. An overcooked dinner was to him 
little short of a calamity; but not to his wife; 
she was outraged by his mild suggestion. 

" How can you think of dinner, Louis," she 
whined, " when I have just escaped death by a 
miracle, and poor Toto is in such distress! " 

Helene bent over the little dog and gently 
felt his paw. 

" I fear the smaller bone is broken, Aunt 
Sophie," she said, " but if you will trust him to 
me, and drive on yourself with Uncle Louis, I 
will do my best to take care of him. I have 
nursed dozens of dogs through worse accidents 
than this at the Schloss. I see you disapprove 
of my unfeminine ways, but you ought to be 
glad I know enough to help Toto." 

Princess Louis surrendered the dog, and con- 
descended to take her husband's arm, and they 
ambled off together to where the britzska was 
waiting, with Rosie barking joyously at their 
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heels because she had just succeeded in detach- 
ing the handle from the lunch basket. 

In every crisis involving physical pain, a 
woman has only to show a fair amount of ca- 
pacity to be regarded not only as Ministering 
Angel, but as General in Chief. Von Steinberg, 
who, in virtue of his position, was accustomed 
to command, found himself waiting for orders, 
and wondering what this remarkable young per- 
son would do next. He was quite content to 
stand with folded arms admiring her uncon- 
scious pose as she sat with the dog in her lap. 
He liked animals, and her tenderness and skill 
in handling the little beast appealed to his sym- 
pathies. She had tossed off her hat, and the sun 
was touching her bright brown braids with 
streaks of gold and making shadows from her 
long lashes on the rich bloom of her cheeks. 
"Gad!" he thought, "how handsome she is! 
And what will Court life do for her? Destroy 
the roses in her cheeks by silly fatigues and late 
hours, and confine her warm human kindness to 
perfunctory charities — like opening bazaars and 
hospitals, or heading subscriptions to some 
tomfoolery that nobody wants." 
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Just here he was interrupted by the voice of 
her Serene Highness, saying: 

" Would you be kind enough to open that 
bag and see whether by chance Princess Louis 
has left her spectacle case inside? If we split 
it lengthwise it would make such a good splint 
for Toto. Ah! here it is, all nicely lined with 
velvet, too. Have you a knife, Count yon 
Steinberg? " 

He laughed and half-drew his saber from the 
scabbard. 

" This is the only one I carry in uniform," he 
said. 

" Borrow from the groom," she retorted 
dryly, in exactly the same voice she had used 
when rejecting his handkerchief. 

By way of reply he drove two stout sticks 
into the ground, propped the empty case up- 
right between them, and with a dexterous pass 
of his saber cut it in two. 

She smiled approval. 

" I'll use your handkerchief now," she said 

with pretty concession, and she tied the splints 

in place without once animadverting upon the 

flimsy character of the bandage, unless the hasty 
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way in which she tucked the small embroidered 
coronet out of sight might be considered as a 
comment. 

This accomplished, she let Von Steinberg 
carry the dog to the landau, and there she set- 
tled it on the cushioned seat beside the Baron- 
ess, while she herself sat on the bare boards 
which had been divested of their cushion to 
make a rest for the injured ankle. 

She had accomplished a good hour's work 
when they once more started on their drive to 
Cragfels. 
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CHAPTER VII 

CONCERNING FRIENDSHIP 

PRINCE LOUIS had dined— dined, more- 
over, to his entire satisfaction. The chef 
at Cragfels had proved himself a master of time 
as well as the cooking stove, for a delay of two 
hours (from five to seven) had done no more 
harm to the entres and roasts than Nebuchad- 
nezzar's fiery furnace did to the holy children. 

Court life at Grippenburg was simple, and the 
Prince's appetite only set furiously to two meals 
a day — breakfast at twelve and dinner at five, 
while a cup of coffee in the early morning and a 
snack of cold supper before going to bed stayed 
him for the rest of the day. 

Undeniably the cook was good; and why not? 

— seeing he was the Hofmarshal's own, from his 

country seat in Loden, and had been dispatched 

with the entire retinue of house servants at the 
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King's expense. It was unreasonable to leave 
a pack of lazy menials eating their heads off in 
idleness when the King's majesty had need of 
them. Loyalty and economy ran hand in hand; 
indeed, the Hofmarshal found the King's plan 
of making one set of servants do the work 
of four houses entirely practicable, as soon 
as he hit upon this device for pocketing the 
gain. 

Fortunately it does not come within the 
scope of this narrative to record the hurry- 
scurry that attended the flitting of this house- 
hold brigade between princely departure from 
one place and princely arrival at the next. 
It required good horses and plenty of them, and 
the " All Highest " paid. 

Cragfels was perched high up on the side of 
a ravine through which the Keltz — as yet an 
insignificant stream — ran in a silver thread. It 
seemed a part of the precipice it crowned, so 
homogeneous were its lichen-stained walls with 
the rocks from which they had been hewn. The 
castle was not very old — perhaps two hundred* 
years — but had been built with an eye to me- 
dieval effect, with barbicans and crenelated tur- 
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rets, a parapet, and a watch tower over the 
entrance gate. 

The great banqueting hall where Prince 
Louis had enjoyed his dinner would have accom- 
modated three or four hundred people — so that 
by comparison the withdrawing room beyond, 
an apartment of thirty feet square, seemed quite 
cozy. The windows of both gave on a stone- 
paved terrace that overlooked the ravine, and 
from which a pebble could be dropped into the 
river, two hundred feet below. 

Princess Louis almost fainted when Rosie put 
her front paws on the balustrade. 

The Baroness was propped up on a couch 
that had been hastily improvised for her in the 
smaller room, and a moderateur lamp on a table 
by her side enabled her, in spite of the fading 
daylight, to forget her discomfort in a novel. 
Even her knitting had been placed convenient 
to her hand. 

The Baroness ought to have been satisfied 
with these arrangements, but, being a gregari- 
ous creature, her pleasure would have been 
promoted by a little human companionship; 
moreover, she knew a fine young man when she 
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saw one, and very much admired the soldierly 
figure that had been her prop in the dusty road. 
It was disappointing to see the hero of the 
broad shoulders and lean hips follow the Prin- 
cess Helene out on the terrace without so much 
as a glance toward her couch. 

Prince and Princess Louis were playing 
piquet. It was the one taste they shared in 
common, and if they had to be together — 
which was not often — they played till the cards 
dropped from the Prince's fingers and his head 
sunk in the sleep that invariably overtook him 
half an hour after eating. 

Outside the Princess Helene was kneeling on 
the stone-paved terrace teaching Rosie to beg, 
while her companion looked on and laughed. 
His part of the ceremony was to keep Rosie's 
tail out behind and to guard a reserve biscuit. 

" Silly dog! " said the Princess. " How do 
you expect to keep your balance if you sit on 
your tail! That is better! The other biscuit, if 
you please, Herr Rittmeister. Bravo, Rosie — 
good dog! " 

She rose and, dusting the crumbs from her 
fingers, walked to the balustrade. It was al- 
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most twilight in the depths below, but above, 
the sky stretched pink and gold with floating 
masses of clouds that made themselves into a 
celestial landscape — delectable mountains, over- 
looking a crystal sea. Earthward, wherever the 
eye lit, was the fullness of early summer; in the 
greens and browns of the marshland to the 
north; in the aquamarine haze of the opposite 
mountains; in every tree and wild flower that 
clothed the ragged sides of the ravine. 

The scene was so ultra vivid that there was 
an element of unreality in its beauty, or so the 
Princess thought; as if the very face of nature 
became artificial in a land of luxury. She was 
just enough excited and fatigued to be enor- 
mously impressionable through her senses. 
Here was her life spread out before her — 
heights and depths and dazzling effects, and 
under it a soul crying like the murmuring river 
for the plain places it had known. She must 
learn to make the best of this new life — to be 
glad when even the eye was satisfied. 

" I owe Palatina an apology," she said, turn- 
ing to Von Steinberg. " I judged too hastily. 
It is a land of beautiful surprises." 
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" I trust your Highness will find some equally 
welcome surprises in its people," he answered 
gravely. 

" Are you not assuming that I have also 
judged of them — or at least of some of them? " 
she retorted. 

He smiled at her acuteness. 

"Perhaps," he said, " I was deprecating what 
I feared." 

" My judgment at present is of little impor- 
tance," she said sadly. " I am a very small de- 
tail in a large transaction; a chattel that goes 
with Grippenburg. And yet, being a human 
chattel, I long for recognition, and except for 
your courtesy, Herr Rittmeister, very little has 
been accorded to me. Possibly I ought to ex- 
cept the Queen and the Grand Duchess of Sitz- 
Baden. Both have written to me; the Queen 
effusively as regards her son, the Grand Duch- 
ess so prettily that I longed for a blunt word of 
kindness." 

The level brows that gave so much character 
to her face were contracted as if she were half- 
hurt, half-puzzled by the treatment she had re- 
ceived. She turned her eyes upon Von Stein- 
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berg as if begging him to say something to 
reassure her. 

" You cannot fail to like the Queen," he said, 
answering her thoughts. " She is both simple 
and kind-hearted. Her Royal Highness is 
more complex. I can hardly guess how she 
would impress her own sex. She is brilliant and 
fascinating, but journalttre." 

The Princess seated herself upon one of the 
stone settles placed at intervals along the balus- 
trade. 

" It is all very fatiguing," she said, though 
whether she referred to the new complications 
of her life, or the stress of the journey, was im- 
possible to determine. " Pray sit down, Count 
von Steinberg — it is also fatiguing to see you 
stand." 

There was a faintly regal air in her gesture 
that went oddly with her simplicity. 

He perched himself on the balustrade near 
the end of the settle where she sat, and leaning 
over looked into the valley below. 

"Don't!" she cried. "Please don't— you 
make my head swim. I can't let you sit 
there." 
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She swept her light muslin skirts aside and 
motioned him to the settle. 

" We were talking of my future family-in- 
law," she resumed with some mockery and much 
constraint in her voice. " Is — is the Crown 
Prince still in England? He was, I know, dur- 
ing the negotiations for the marriage." 

She looked her companion straight in the 
eyes as if much hung upon his answer. 

" He returned ten days ago, and heard of his 
engagement the morning of his arrival, just as 
he was starting for the army maneuvers at 
Platzfeld," said Von Steinberg stoutly. 

"So sudden, was it?" she commented. "It 
would take a few days, you think, to recover 
from the blow? But now he has had ten — 
people have made very gallant sacrifices after 
ten days' preparation. You are his friend — per- 
haps you have brought me a letter from my 
future husband — or a message. No? Then is 
he on his way to meet me? I am ignorant of 
Court etiquette — are kings' sons less courteous 
than other gentlemen? " 

Von Steinberg was miserably uncomfortable 
under her stinging words. 
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" The Crown Prince is a soldier before every- 
thing," he said earnestly. " He thinks little of 
etiquette — perhaps too little even of courtesy, 
since your Highness finds him lacking; but I 
can bear testimony that at least he always means 
to do the straightforward thing." 

"And where is his Royal Highness at pres- 
ent? " she urged. 

Von Steinberg moved his head restlessly, as 
if looking for some means of escape. If only 
Rosie would have a fit, or a bat would swoop 
down as a diversion, he might get away from 
the awkward question. 

" I asked where his Royal Highness is at pres- 
ent," repeated the Princess. 

" I heard before I left," said the unwilling 
witness, " that he had gone fishing." 

Silence fell between them. The words had 
been like a slap in the face to her pride. 

She suddenly turned to Von Steinberg and 
held out her hand. 

" Count Otto," she said, " you are the brother 
to my only friend in a land where friends are 
few. Will you also accord me your friendship? 
May I count upon your truth and kindness? 
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Will you* stand by me whenever a man can help 
a woman in my position in the trying days be- 
fore me — and " — she hesitated — " if my cour- 
age gives out at the last and I do something 
desperate, I mean desperately unconventional, 
like — ah, well — like going fishing the day I 
ought to be married — will you even then try to 
defend my name from censure and say ' The 
Princess Helene is before everything an an- 
gler'?" 

She began her appeal in deadly earnest and 
ended with the half-mocking, half-humorous 
sarcasm which was her way of stifling emotion. 

Her companion ignored her travesty of his 
rather lame defense of his Crown Prince, and 
responded only to her appeal. He raised her 
outstretched hand to his lips and kissed it with 
a little more enthusiasm than was quite en rigle 
before he answered: 

" You may count upon my friendship and 
faithful service till the day of my death." 

He made no phrases about the honor done 
him, but those wonderful steely eyes of his sof- 
tened to absolute sweetness and the smile on his 
lips was both happy and proud. 
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The sun had sunk behind the mountains and 
night was creeping on apace. A fresh breeze 
swept up the valley and floated the drawing- 
room curtains inward, so that the neglected 
Baroness from her couch could see the outline 
of the two figures seated so romantically side 
by side. The sight angered her; she told her- 
self the proprieties were being outraged — what 
she really felt was that they were being mis- 
directed. Still there was no doubt that the young 
Princess knew little of conventionalities and cared 
less. 

Prince and Princess Louis were asleep; the 
card table between them. The Princess slept 
lightly, waking up from time to time to mur- 
mur fretfully, " You know it is my deal, Louis," 
under the impression the game was progressing, 
but the Prince made no pretenses; he slept 
deeply, breathing in puffs, and emitting at in- 
tervals a snort of inward pleasure. 

The Baroness was out of patience with the 
whole party. It was not that the conduct of 
her superiors surprised her, but it struck her 
with especial force. From the time of the 
Psalmist everybody has known that princes are 
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selfish, root and branch, cadets and collaterals, 
" there is no help in them," but — (ah! here was 
the sting) there was somebody there who wasn't 
a Prince — not even a Highness — just a plain 
Count, and a Rittmeister in a regiment of Hus- 
sars. He, at least, might have remembered her 
loneliness. Surely a man of the world can't talk 
bread and butter for an hour on end without a 
sense of surfeit — his taste must be clamoring for 
some hors d'ceuvres of more spicy character, and 
the widowed lady was just the person to fur- 
nish them. But how to rescue him was the 
question. A lady-in-waiting cannot very well 
invite a Serene Highness to come in — nor yet 
suggest that she dismiss her attending swain. 

In her perplexity the Baroness took up her 
knitting and found some relief in prodding off 
stitch after stitch. She was making a baby's 
blanket, and the great ball of Berlin wool that 
supplied her needles was as large and round as 
the head of the prospective incumbent. The 
modirateur lamp shed an infernal heat, the snorts 
of Prince Louis became unbearable; if he did 
it again she determined to throw her ball at 
him and swear she hadn't, and then it suddenly 
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occurred to her to throw it on the terrace in- 
stead. Once more she glanced through the cur- 
tains. There they sat, if anything a little closer. 
The attitude of the Princess was decidedly ro- 
mantic; her head drooped, her hands lay loosely 
clasped in her lap. As for the Rittmeister, he 
was ostentatiously absorbed in what he was 
saying — he sat sideways on the bench, his elbow 
on his knee, his chin resting on one hand, while 
with the other he made little gestures that em- 
phasized his words. 

The Baroness thought he couldn't be very 
well bred to permit himself so intimate an atti- 
tude in the presence of his future Crown Prin- 
cess. Against the gray twilight his shoulders 
and the set of his well-poised head stood out 
plainly. Well bred or ill bred, he was a very 
handsome man — something must be done 
quickly or that foolish child from Grippenburg 
would never reach Keltzen fancy free. The 
lady-in-waiting grasped her ball, the curtains 
swung in, and with quick aim she flung her mis- 
sile and saw it land at the Princess's feet. 

Her Serene Highness's eyes were looking 
down in dreamy absorption as she listened to 
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Von Steinberg's exposition of what ideal friend- 
ship meant between men and women. 

It meant the most wonderful things — some- 
thing subtler, higher, purer than passion, more 
chivalrous than family affection — enduring 
through life and beyond — asking within reason, 
giving without stint — founded upon sympathy 
— nurtured upon 

Bang, came the ball with a gentle thud. 

The Princess smiled indulgently. 

" A reminder from the Baroness," she said. 
" We have left her too long alone. Pray take 
it in to her, Count Otto. You will be rewarded 
by the most ingenuous account of how it slipped 
from her fingers to her great mortification." 

" At your Highness's commands," he an- 
swered, rising with evident reluctance. 

" I will join you in a minute," she added. 
" Do not come back." 

Was it possible that she also thought she had 
sat long enough in the twilight with this young 
stranger, who caught her callow, ill-expressed 
ideas and returned them to her in all the rich 
plumage of romanticism. 

Von Steinberg picked up the ball and walked 
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slowly to the window, winding it as he went, till, 
parting the curtains, he stood beside its owner. 

" A vous, Madame," he said, presenting it to 
her with a formal bow. 

"Where did you find it?" exclaimed the 
Baroness. " It slipped over the edge of the 
sofa just now and I could not see where it had 
rolled. ,, 

" It brought up at the feet of her Highness 
with sufficient force to remind her that she had 
had enough of my society," was the irritated 
reply. 

" Perhaps," sighed the Baroness, " it only 
reminded her that other people were not so for- 
tunate." 

Her dark eyes were very beautiful; she seemed 
to be pleading in a soft, languishing way for 
kind judgment. Women were not always quite 
fair to each other — undoubtedly the Princess 
saw more in the simple incident than there 
really was. It was entirely within belief that 
the ball had performed the interruption of its 
own tricksy volition. 

He had been forbidden to return to the ter- 
race, and so he drew a chair close to the sofa 
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and began a perfunctory conversation. He be- 
gan it perfunctorily, but he was soon so enter- 
tained that he forgot to consider himself a vic- 
tim. A novel by Droz was lying on the lady's 
lap only half concealed by her knitting. Now 
Von Steinberg was an omnivorous reader, with 
a leaning toward the French in fiction, and rec- 
ognizing the cover of the book, he ventured to 
draw it from ambush with a murmured apology. 

" ' Monsieur, Madame, et Bebe/ " he read, 
with the amused yet deprecating smile with 
which the blase male explorer is wont to greet 
the female excursionist into the realms of yel- 
low literature. "An amusing book; he is not 
immoral, he only raises the domestic curtain 
rather higher than is usual. Have you read his 
* Cahier blue de Mile, de Cibot' ? " 

The Baroness had not read that advanced 
contribution to Ethics. Would Count von 
Steinberg tell her all about it? 

The Count complied. He did it very well, 
too, with suppressions as artful, if not so coy, 
as Droz's. 

The lady went him one better. She was fresh 
from an equivocal prize which he had not seen, 
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and she reeled him off a resume with no suppres- 
sions at all. 

Von Steinberg was a healthy-minded man and 
found so much sophistication unusual, to say the 
least; besides which it suddenly occurred to him 
that the Princess might be within earshot, and 
the thought made him hot with vexation. He 
was quickly set at rest, however, for — clear and 
sweet — from some far-off room came her voice 
singing. 

The terrace terminated at the window of a 
turret which had been fitted up on its main 
floor as a music room, and into this the Princess 
wandered when she dismissed her cavalier, and 
after examining several superannuated books 
of music, she opened the piano and began sing- 
ing from memory to her own accompaniment 
" The King of Thule." 

Faust had fallen absolutely flat in Paris at its 
presentment, but in Germany it was the rage. 

As the pure liquid sounds came all too faintly 
across the banquet hall, Von Steinberg sprang 
to his feet. 

" What an exquisite voice," he said. " I must 
get nearer to it! And, Baroness," he added, re- 
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turning her novel, " pray conceal your book; 
the title is so misleading that the Princess might 
pick it up in ignorance of its character, and one 
shrinks from such contact for her." 

Perhaps he was unconscious of the force of 
his accent on the last words, but not so the 
Baroness; her soft black eyes took on a look of 
injured innocence as they followed his retreat- 
ing figure. 

It took him but a moment to cross the ban- 
quet hall, and then, halting at the open door of 
the music room, he stood listening to the well- 
known words till, as the last note fell, disregard- 
ing etiquette — disregarding anything but the 
charm of the moment — he found himself close 
to the Princess, drawn by the spell of her voice. 

" There are others," he whispered, " as faith- 
ful as the King of Thule. My golden cup is full 
of the memories of this perfect evening, and 
nothing but death can take it from me." 

" Or sleep, Count Otto," said the Princess 
mischievously, though her voice was a trifle un- 
steady. " Don't you think, in view of our early 
start to-morrow, we ought all to be going to 
bed?" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE DEFENCE IMPULSIVE 

THE drive from Cragfels to St. Julian, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, was accomplished be- 
tween an early breakfast and a late dinner, and 
being chiefly downhill the horses bore it well in 
spite of the heat. 

One hour of rest in the middle of the day was 
permitted, and during that brief period Prince 
Louis secured an admirable omelet with mush- 
rooms, served in the garden of the wayside inn, 
and after the repast he snatched the brief nap 
that kept his nerves so calm. 

The long journey on the Grippenburg side of 
the border had been so much rougher than the 
present going, eased by good carriage springs 
and excellent roads, that none of the party felt 
disposed to complain. 

The Baroness seemed so free from pain and 
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so frequently put her foot to the ground when 
she thought no one was looking, that her young 
mistress was inclined to question the necessity 
of her being quite so often in Von Steinberg's 
arms. The amiable widow had forgiven her 
cavalier his defection of the evening before, and 
showered her sweetest smiles upon him. 

Toward evening they approached their des- 
tination, and the Rittmeister, who rode beside 
the Princess Helene and her lady-in-waiting, 
took advantage of the slow pace enforced by 
going down a steep hill to point out the long 
stretch of forest lands preserved for his Maj- 
esty's shooting. 

" There is the royal preserve," he said, " with 
its hills and dales and precipices and valleys — 
as far as the eye can reach it is all St. Julian's 
in a circle of thirty or forty miles." 

" Why St. Julian's? " asked the Princess, lean- 
ing from the britzska. 

" He was a sportsman who relaxed into a 
saint, whereas his Majesty, when tired of duty, 
relaxes into a sportsman," laughed the Ritt- 
meister. 

" Does he make a specialty of any kind of 
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stupidity in jeopardizing her position. Her 
politeness became almost obsequious. 

They had been following the palings of a high 
fence for some miles, and now their advance 
guard halted before a heavy rustic gate which 
was opened by a man in the green and brown 
uniform of the royal foresters, and the caval- 
cade streamed in — a brilliant mass of color 
framed by the leafy vista of the road. 

" It is like a group by Detaille," exclaimed 
the Princess, turning to express her admiration 
of the pretty scene to Von Steinberg; but the 
young gentleman had vanished, unless, indeed, 
he were the solitary Hussar galloping far ahead 
as if he meant to be his own avant courier. 

It was a long drive through the forest, and 
in contrast to the dust and heat of the post road 
peculiarly refreshing. The Princess took off her 
hat and let the breeze ruffle her hair into curly 
untidiness — it was such a delicious breeze, the 
very breath of the woods, pungent and aromatic. 
She had the soul of a dryad, our country-bred 
Princess; she ceased to be homesick among the 
trees and streams of this royal playground. 
Sometimes, where a clearing gave glimpses 
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across a distant glade, she caught sight of a 
herd of deer quietly browsing, until the tramp 
of the horses* hoofs reached their sensitive ears, 
and then off they flashed, following their leader, 
leaping over barriers that seemed insurmount- 
able, with their delicate legs tucked close to the 
body and their heads well braced against the 
outward swell of the neck. 

" The darlings! " cried the Princess. " How 
I wish Miss Carteret could see them! She was 
always regretting we had no deer in the park 
at home." 

The Baroness was slightly miffed, as if she 
took the wish for Miss Carteret as an intimation 
that her own company was unacceptable. 

" Miss Carteret could have been in attend- 
ance, as I understand it, if she had not selected 
this particular time to visit her family in Eng- 
land," said the Baroness warmly. 

" It was hardly a question of choice," re- 
sponded the Princess. " Miss Carteret's mother 
was dying — she could not stay with me. I con- 
sider myself fortunate to have found you will- 
ing to go in her place. A total stranger would 
have added to the loneliness of my position." 
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The lady-in-waiting was gratified; compli- 
ments from the Princess did not often come her 
way, but Helene was ashamed of her petulance 
about the fishing and wished to wipe out the 
impression. For many reasons the Baroness 
was an agreeable companion; she was good- 
natured, and unexacting, and her exuberant 
health and spirits seemed to counteract the de- 
pression that surrounded the Princess Louis, 
but for the last twenty-four hours she had be- 
trayed a desire to attract Von Steinberg, which 
was peculiarly displeasing to her young mis- 
tress. She did not go very deeply into the rea- 
sons, but she thought the Baroness was one of 
those women who value men's company to the 
infringement of their own dignity, and she de- 
spised her for it. After this, silence fell between 
them. 

Now and again the road crossed silent 
streams by rustic bridges and skirted ponds 
where lilies floated and harsh-voiced frogs re- 
sented the invasion of their quiet by a hollow 
gulp before diving headlong from their slimy 
logs. 

How peaceful it all was! If Helene could 
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have freed herself from disquieting thoughts she 
would have driven interminably into the gloom 
of those great forest arches. 

At last evidences of human life broke the 
sense of solitude: a woodsman's cottage peeped 
from the trees; a duck pond reflected the clouds 
like a mirror; some cows, driven by a tow- 
headed boy in blue overalls, came winding down 
a path from a wooded hill; the afternoon sun- 
shine flooded everything with a freedom not 
tolerated by the sylvan depths, and round a sud- 
den turn they came abruptly upon St. Julian's. 

Truly the Saint was welcome to the shooting 
lodge called by his name, for, though pictur- 
esque, a more uncomfortable habitation for 
modern Christians could not have been devised. 
It had but two stories: one of rough stone, 
partly overgrown with ivy, and the other of 
stucco with protruding beams and dormer win- 
dows. The kitchen and offices occupied half of 
the ground floor, while the other half was taken 
up by a dining room and quasi library, contain- 
ing some books, writing tables, leather-covered 
furniture, and sporting prints. Upstairs there 
were bedrooms, some private, some accommo- 
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dated with half a dozen beds like a hospital 
ward. 

Considering the saint was called St. Julian 
Hospitator, one had to suppose his intentions 
better than his entertainment; but then his 
" star " guest was an angel who did not require 
creature comforts, whereas these earthly way- 
farers were tired, hungry, dusty, and all wanted 
single rooms. 

As the carriages stopped at the door, the Ritt- 
meister pushed his way through a group of for- 
esters and gamekeepers assembled in front of 
the house, and was ready as usual to hand the 
Princess from the britzska. Even so slight a 
duty was dear to him. The touch of her hand 
on his arm, momentary as it was, sent the 
blood racing through his veins and made him 
happier for the contact; whereas the entire 
weight of the Baroness left him as unmoved as 
a caryatid; and yet, he half-guessed from sev- 
eral incidents that occurred during the long 
morning spent in her company, that the Prin- 
cess suspected him of a tendresse for her lady- 
in-waiting. 

In the hall the Hofmarshal's servants were 
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standing like so many automatons, awaiting the 
major-domo's nod to break into active service. 
That functionary now advanced with a pair of 
crutches which he presented to the Baroness as 
soon as Von Steinberg had lifted her from the 
carriage, explaining he had come across them 
quite by accident in a closet and felt sure her 
Excellency would rejoice in the discovery. • 

The Baroness shot a quick glance at Count 
Otto. She hardly knew whether to believe him 
the Providence who had raked out the crutches 
since his rapid dash to the house, or to think 
the satirical expression of his lips meant vexa- 
tion with the major-domo for thus invalidating 
his office of bearer. At all events she had no 
choice but to use the props, and made an heroic 
effort, while Von Steinberg encouraged and 
complimented her as if she were a baby learn- 
ing to walk. 

Decidedly the Princess did not approve of the 
crutch lesson, for she walked down the hall with 
the same haughty disdain she was apt to show 
when the Baroness was being carried. She loi- 
tered long enough on the stairs, however, to 
watch the arrival of the landau with her aunt 
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and uncle, and her haughtiness melted into a 
merry smile when she saw Von Steinberg sol- 
emnly receiving Toto from Princess Louis's arms 
as if his dogship were an infant royalty. 

The young officer seemed to be asking some 
favor of her uncle or offering some explanation, 
for as the Prince came into the hall he answered 
heartily: 

" By all means, Herr Rittmeister. We shall 
miss your good company at dinner, but shall 
hope for it again in the morning. A pleasant 
tramp to you! " 

Oddly enough Helene experienced a sudden 
loss of appetite; dinner seemed to her an un- 
mitigated bore, and it was not until the Baron- 
ess ventured a comment that she regained spirit. 

" Do you suppose he is going away for the 
night? " whispered the Baroness, halting beside 
her on the stair. " We shall find dinner very 
dull without him." 

" Speak for yourself, Baroness," said the 
younger lady. " I can enjoy my food without 
a sauce hussare." 

There is no disguising the fact that the bride 
elect was cross. Though usually the most 
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sweet-tempered of human beings, she had lately 
developed a captiousness in regard to her lady- 
in-waiting quite impossible to explain. That 
she was jealous is unsupposable of a Serenity; 
nevertheless, when they were assembled at the 
meal she had declared so palatable without a 
sauce hussare, it was the Baroness who was the 
life of the party and not her Serene Highness. 

When dinner was over the long June day was 
drawing to a close, and the Baroness, pleading 
fatigue, sent for her maid and " went to bed 
with the birds," as she poetically put it. 

Prince and Princess Louis followed their 
usual routine. One game of cards — profound 
slumber. The Princess Helene shut the glass 
doors of a cabinet upon a choice collection of 
fishing rods she had been examining, and won- 
dered what she should do with the half hour of 
daylight that remained. The question was 
promptly solved by Rosie, who stood with her 
ears cocked, making backward bounds toward 
the door; she said "Take me for a walk" as 
plainly as dog could speak. That there could 
be the slightest objection to her doing so never 
crossed the Princess's mind; at Grippenburg she 
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ranged the park behind the Schloss as she 
pleased, and at this season the daylight tarried 
long. 

Strolling lazily out of the house, she wan- 
dered toward a trout pond she had noted earlier 
in the evening, wondering whether she should 
try her luck there the next morning. The place 
was in absolute solitude, though far to the right 
she could see the tents of the Hussars gleaming 
white through the trees. Very pretty it was, 
and peaceful. She meant to make a circuit of 
the pond, but at the farther end a sluice turned 
the water into a brook below and presented an 
effectual barrier. The spot was so lonely that 
even her bold spirit quailed, and whistling to 
Rosie she turned to retrace her steps. But 
either the spoiled dog had grown disobedient, 
or the rush of water over the dam drowned the 
recall, for the dachshund scampered down the 
path by the sluice as fast as she could lay legs 
to the ground. Amused and yet vexed by her 
naughtiness Helene followed, first along the 
edge of a little stream in a hollow, then up a 
steep hill where she could hear the brook mur- 
muring far below, and finally where the path 
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terminated in a rustic summerhouse she over- 
took the little beast. 

Rosie was laughing. Her mouth was open 
and her waggish eyes half-shut as if she said, 
" You're it this time!" 

Helene picked her up gayly. 

" You are a disobedient, venturesome little 
dog," she remonstrated. " I shall never trust 
you again. Now we must run every step of the 
way back or there will be a fine fright at our 
absence when Aunt Sophie wakes up. Which 
will she miss most, you or me?" she laughed, 
gathering up her skirts and starting to run with 
the dog in her arms. 

She was a little disheveled, for her chase after 
Rosie had loosened her braids, and her traveling 
dress of gray linen, which she had kept on so as 
not to force her uncle to wait for dinner, was 
somewhat tumbled in its folds. Hugging the 
dog, she had gone about a hundred feet along 
the crest of the hill when the bushes suddenly 
parted on her right and a man in the leggings 
and cord breeches of a gamekeeper stood di- 
rectly in her path. 

" Not so fast, my dear," he exclaimed in the 
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thick tones of semi-intoxication. " I saw your 
pretty face among the maids to-day, and I said 
to myself, ' There's the girl for you, Cris,' lit- 
tle thinking I'd get a taste of her lips before 
night." 

The Princess was so astonished at this ad- 
dress that she almost forgot to be frightened. 
She put Rosie down and, looking the man 
sternly in the face, said: 

" Let me pass. You are making a mistake. 
I am the Princess Helene." 

The man slapped his leg. 

" That's a good one! " he laughed. " You're 
a fine princess! A princess who travels with 
the servants and exercises the dog. Come now 
—one good kiss, and maybe I'll let you go." 

The fumes of his breath turned her sick as she 
faced him. She was desperately afraid, but 
managed to say, with an air of haughtiness: 

" My good man, you have been drinking. 
Step aside at once or you will be sorry for your 
madness." 

His answer was an attempt to catch her in his 
arms, and as she sprang back to the side of the 
path overhanging the brook, her foot slipped on 
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a mossy stone, and with one prolonged shriek 
she went plunging down to the bottom. 

Her assailant, hearing footsteps approaching 
at a run, tried to slink into the bushes, but found 
his collar grasped by old Miiller, the head 
keeper, while Von Steinberg, who oddly enough 
was his companion, began examining the path 
and searching among the trees and shrubs for 
the distressed damsel whose cries had brought 
them hurrying to her rescue. 

" I know I heard a woman shriek," he de- 
clared, "but where the deuce has she gone? 
Take that drunken beast over to the camp, 
Miiller, and tell the sergeant I want him put 
under guard. I shall examine a little further 
for the petticoated side of the question." 

As he spoke his foot struck lightly against 
something shining on the ground, and stoop- 
ing to lift it, he recognized with horror a jeweled 
comb the Princess had been wearing that day 
among the coils of her hair; an expensive trin- 
ket of tortoise shell set with brilliants, which he 
had noticed because it seemed almost a part of 
those wonderful shining braids. It lay close to 
the edge of the path overhanging the stream, 
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and beside it the moss was uptorn and a stone 
displaced, as if somebody had slipped over and 
made a frantic grasp at the earth in falling. The 
drop was not more than twenty feet, but it was 
exceedingly steep, and Von Steinberg gazed 
down with a sickening dread among the ferns 
and rocks that bordered the brook. 

No wonder his heart stood still, for there, 
nearly at the bottom of the ravine, lay the Prin- 
cess, still as death. He never quite remembered 
how he got to her, he only knew that something 
dearer than life was in peril, and he swung him- 
self down by tree roots and bushes while his 
heart beat to suffocation. At the first sight of 
her helplessness, self-knowledge came to him in 
a flash — he loved this Princess confided to his 
care — loved her with a suddenness and violence 
that almost made him doubt his sanity. Was he 
a boy, to be carried away by a wild passion that 
had sprung up in a night ? 

He was on his knees beside her, rubbing 
her slender hands, listening for her breathing, 
stanching the trickling drops of blood that came 
from a cut high up on her forehead, half-hidden 
by the hair. At least she was alive; he sighed 
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with relief as he made sure of that, with his 
cheek near enough to her lips to catch the faint 
fanning of her breath and his fingers testing the 
pulse at her wrist. Her head was lying on a pile 
of dead leaves, the chin slightly lifted, showing 
the softness of its round, and her attitude was 
natural, almost as if she had fallen asleep in her 
rocky cradle. 

Von Steinberg made his way among the bowl- 
ders to the edge of the stream, and dipping his 
handkerchief in the water, he bathed her fore- 
head and wrists and implored her to open her 
eyes; but when the shock of the cold application 
failed to rouse her, he feared the case was be- 
yond his skill and determined to carry her back 
to the lodge. It was an easy matter to lift her 
in his arms, for her weight was not great and 
he was in capital training, and therefore if his 
breath came quick and hard it was not from 
physical strain, or certainly not at first. A few 
moments later, when the loose stones and slip- 
pery moss made his footing more precarious, he 
was wise enough to rest before attempting to 
carry her up to the path. He had gone round 
the turn in the stream below the summerhouse 
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in order to reach a place where the bank was 
less precipitous, though by so doing he was put- 
ting a little more distance between himself and 
home. The spot where he halted was a tiny 
clearing among the trees and rocks, carpeted 
with the velvet grass of early summer and gay 
with wild flowers. 

Very gently he put her down, supporting her 
in his arms and holding her head against his 
breast. It would be indiscreet to set down in 
black and white the foolish things Count Otto 
whispered in the little ear so close to his lips; 
treacherous, reprehensible things, no doubt, 
which ought never to have been said — but then, 
he was in love, and it was hard not to say things 
that burst from his heart when it was such a 
happiness to him and could not offend the Prin- 
cess, whose senses were floating in that dark 
region that is like the border land of death. 

He was to be blamed — there can be no doubt 
of that. Guinevere and Iseult would have been 
chronicled as ladies of fairer fame (and less ro- 
mance) if their attendant knights had kept their 
emotions unexpressed; but restraint is rarely a 
manly virtue, whether in the sixth or the nine- 
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teenth century, and Von Steinberg spoke in the 
first ecstasy of his love. His duty was to escort 
the future Crown Princess to Keltzen with the 
same formality he would have shown to Queen 
Amelia (and there his service would have been 
formal indeed), but instead of that he must 
needs pour out a torrent of adoration that he 
might with advantage have kept to himself. 

However, if we are fixing blame, Helene 
must come in for her share as well, for she sud- 
denly regained her consciousness within the 
shelter of his arms and never said a word. She 
lay quite still (let us hope she was a little dazed) 
and listened to his impassioned murmurs and 
wished with her whole woman's soul that this 
were her future husband — or that she were no 
princess at all, only an obscure gentlewoman, 
free to give her hand where her heart had al- 
ready flown. If she still owned her life — if she 
were still a free woman instead of a chattel — 
as she liked to call herself — how she would give 
him back phrase for phrase — perhaps kiss for 
kiss — for passion is contagious, and we know 
such things have been. A very sturdy romance 
had been set on foot the previous evening at 
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Cragfels, too strong to be bowled out by the 
Baroness's ball of Berlin wool, though it had 
been much discomforted, on Helene's side, by 
that lady's too evident admiration of Von Stein- 
berg. The bold creature was always being car- 
ried hither and thither, and the Rittmeister was 
so willing a bearer that the Princess had to sup- 
pose the admiration was mutual, and yet, what 
a long, delightful day they had spent, he and 
she, with little thought of the Baroness, though 
she was always there and always interrupting 
their conversation. How quickly they under- 
stood each other; how thoughts flashed from 
mind to mind, revealed by a smile, a glance! 
How he had anticipated her every wish! Oh, 
yes, the Princess had fallen in love and she knew 
it! But what then? Here comes in the differ- 
ence between men and women; for the shame 
of the thought brought her back to duty and 
gave her strength to play the role of hypocrite 
that custom sets for the weaker sex. She gave 
a little sigh and lifted her head, and even tried 
to struggle to her feet, but finding that be- 
yond her strength, she made him help her to 
a tree and sat leaning against the trunk, and 
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thinking how wicked she was, while she said 
languidly : 

" I have had a fall and my head is still giddy. 
Pray how did you find me, Count Otto? " 

It was so blissful to hear her voice that he 
had to steady his before he answered in com- 
monplace explanation: 

" I had been at old Miiller's cottage — his wife 
was my nurse and I always go to see her when 
I am here — and he and I were on our way back 
to the lodge when, just as we got near the sum- 
merhouse, we heard a scream and came upon 
a tipsy gamekeeper trying to hide from us in 
the bushes. I knew it was a woman's voice, but 
it took me several minutes to find why you had 
disappeared so completely from view, until 
I came upon a comb you had dropped when 
you went down the bank, and then I saw you 
lying among those jagged stones at the bottom 
of the ravine and I was so frightened I could 
hardly get to you. Tell me what happened. 
Did he push you over? " 

She shuddered when he mentioned her as- 
sailant. 

"That dreadful man!" she said. "Don't 
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let's talk about him now, it makes my heart 
beat so." 

He stood before her abashed. 

" I am mortified," he said, " that you should 
have had such an experience when under my 
escort. I have proved myself a failure. I can 
hardly hope for your pardon. I had the privi- 
lege of guarding you and I was absent at the 
moment of your great need." 

She could not bear even his own strictures 
upon his conduct. 

" It wasn't your fault," she protested, " that 
I chose to run wild with Rosie through the 
woods, so that I was mistaken for a maid- 
servant — and I dare say I looked the part." 

She glanced disapprovingly at her rumpled 
dress and put her hand to her forehead to 
smooth her hair, but made an exclamation of 
pain as her fingers touched the injured spot. 

" You are much more hurt than you will 
allow," he said anxiously. " Let me carry you 
home quickly, so that you can be properly at- 
tended to." 

" I am not the Baroness Grinte," she laughed. 
" There is nothing the matter with my ankle 
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bones, and I can walk perfectly well. Give me 
your arm, Count Otto, and we will go up to that 
pretty summerhouse I see just above us, and 
there I can rest for a moment before going on 
to the lodge." 

Her hand was on his arm, her proximity as 
intoxicating as when, a few minutes before, he 
had held her head against his breast, but now 
a gentle dignity surrounded her that prevented 
even freedom of imagination. He was once 
more her knight and she his royal lady. 

The summerhouse was romantically perched 
at a bend in the stream, which it almost over- 
hung, and was furnished with a rustic table and 
several seats. The Princess, careful to suppress 
any evidence of fatigue from her climb up the 
bank, seated herself in an armchair, and mo- 
tioned Von Steinberg to take the one opposite. 
She sat quite erect, her beautiful lips parted — 
her eyes wide with the nervous excitement of 
the whole occurrence. 

A feminine gesture of passing her hand over 
her braids reminded Von Steinberg that he had 
forgotten to return the comb he had picked up, 
and drawing it from his pocket he laid it on the 
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" I found it," he explained, " just where you 
fell; it was the talisman that drew me to the 
spot." 

She took it with a deprecating smile and said 
half-satirically: 

" Princesses who are really great ladies do 
not scatter their finery broadcast like molting 
parrots. I fear I am too untamed a bird for the 
gilded cage awaiting me." 

He caught his breath at the words " the 
gilded cage awaiting me." He would have 
given all he possessed to know how she really 
felt about it — how much of free will there was 
in her marriage — and he ventured to offer a 
comment that was little short of audacity. 

" And yet," he said, " you mean to submit to 
the imprisonment. Is it the gilding that tempts 
you — will it make captivity more bearable? 
Forgive me; I know I am exceeding my privi- 
leges in asking, but something stronger than 
reason is prompting the indiscretion." 

She looked at him sadly as if she had hoped 
for a better comprehension of her character than 
his questions implied. 

" I was going to be angry," she sighed, " but 
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I have changed my mind. You promised last 
evening to be my friend, and friends should 
know each other's motives, or else they may be 
led into grave mistakes. I am glad you asked 
the question; glad you summoned me to answer 
in my own defence, and for fear that considera- 
tion for my feelings may make you hesitate to 
probe the very truth, I shall conduct my own 
cross-examining — be both judge and prisoner. 
Helene of Grippenburg to the bar! " 

She ro6e from her chair as if in answer to her 
summons, and standing beside the table, made 
an inclination of her head to salute her imagi- 
nary judge. 

" When I speak in a deep voice it is the judge, 
pray understand," she continued, addressing 
Von Steinberg. " His questions will be very 
searching and my answers equally plain. See! 
he is going to make me swear." 

Her voice became judicially deep. 

"Hold up your hand. Will you tell the 
truth — the whole truth — and nothing but the 
truth?" 

She raised her hand. 

"I swear." And then added in parenthesis: 
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" The judge allows me to sit down, Herr Ritt- 
meister, because he knows I am a careless girl 
and have recently broken my — head. His first 
question is going to be a very intimate one — 
listen!" 

" Do you expect to love the Crown Prince 
Maximilian? " 

The look of pain in her eyes was very genuine 
as she gave her answer. 

"Alas! no. He has killed our only chance 
of happiness by cruel neglect." 

Von Steinberg made a quick movement, 
whether of pleasure or dissent was impossible 
to guess, but it warned her to continue in a 
lighter vein. She assumed a look of demure 
amusement as she again took up her role. 

"Are you dazzled by the prospect of being 
some day Queen? " 

"The prospect is too distant to be dazzling. 
I hear his Majesty of Palatina is rugged with 
the health of lean living — Count Otto, is it 
possible I hear you laughing? For shame, 
sir!" 

Her lips were smiling saucily while she shook 
her finger at him in mock reproof, but in a sec- 
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ond she regained her gravity, and leaned for- 
ward in her chair as if to catch the next ques- 
tion. 

" Does the gayety of Keltzen tempt you from 
your quiet life? " 

She shook her head. 

" I like my freedom and my own wild life at 
Grippenburg better than all the gayety that 
town or court can offer me." 

A sigh of deep regret broke from her home- 
sick heart, and there were tears in her voice as 
she put the final question. 

" Then why do you make this loveless mar- 
riage? " 

She rose to her feet in the earnestness of her 
response. 

" Your Honor is doubtless familiar with the 
Scriptures, or at least with the classics. You 
have heard of Jephthah's daughter, or at least 
of Iphigenia? I am a daughter pledged by her 
father's necessities, and yet I do not wish my 
father condemned, for I love him. Let us 
rather condemn the requirements of rank that 
put state policy before inclination in making 
marriages. I do not complain of my lot, even 
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if my husband cannot love me. Above all things 
Grippenburg is dear to me, and I am told the 
thought that they have given a Queen to Pala- 
tina softens the anger of such of my countrymen 
as resent the annexation. It is little I can do 
for them in proportion to the wrongs they have 
suffered through the incapacity of my family, 
and therefore this sentiment of duty — this sacri- 
fice of my womanhood to their wishes — ennobles 
my life, and " (here she turned to Von Stein- 
berg) " I consider it the part of my true friends 
to put no stumbling blocks in my way, but to 
help me by every means within their power to 
face my destiny with courage." 

Her sad eyes fastened themselves on his 
face with silent pleading and she turned away 
with a little wave of her hand, as if in dis- 
missal. 

" The prisoner may step down," she con- 
cluded. 

For a moment all was silent in the summer- 
house. Von Steinberg sat with his elbows on 
the table and his head resting on his hands, 
. more moved than he liked to admit. Loyalty, 
admiration, tender pity succeeded each other in 
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his heart, but love that overmastered them all 
warned him to hold his peace. He waited for 
her to speak. 

"" Count Otto," she said, " shall we go home? 
My head is aching terribly." 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE QUEEN'S VILLA 

NO hint of the Princess's accident ever 
reached the ears of her guardians; she 
swore Von Steinberg to silence, and Rosie, who 
reached the house ahead of her, was no gossip. 
Princess Louis had not even noted her absence, 
though the slight stir of the truant's return 
made her wake to cry querulously, " My ma- 
jor," as she examined her cards to go on with 
piquet. 

The Prince failing to respond, she gave a con- 
temptuous sniff: 

" I should hate to be as lethargic as the Grip- 
penburgs," she said with self-righteous zest to 
her niece. " Your uncle leads the existence of 
a young infant — sleep and eat — eat and sleep- 
not even cards can rouse his interest." 

" I wish all the family were as indifferent to 
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them," sighed poor Helene, thinking of the un- 
happiness her father's gambling had brought on 
her and her country. 

" Tut, tut," said the old lady reprovingly. 
" If by that you mean your father, it ill becomes 
you to find fault with a course of conduct that 
has brought you the hand of the heir apparent 
to Palatina. I don't know what young people 
expect nowadays." 

" Not the sympathy of their elders," the 
younger lady answered somewhat irritably. 
" If you will excuse me, Aunt Sophie, I will go 
to bed." 

Her head was aching cruelly and her shoul- 
der was so bruised that she was afraid to think 
of the low-cut bodice of her wedding dress in 
relation to those telltale marks. 

Youth and health are excellent restorers, 
however, and by the next morning the pain was 
almost gone and the only pronounced effects 
of the adventure were psychical rather than 
physical. A soft melancholy surrounded the 
young lady and made her so demure and silent 
during the drive from St. Julian's to the Blue 
Lake that Von Steinberg could not win a word 
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from her, though he rode patiently beside the 
britzska and exerted himself to please. She was 
practicing the reserve befitting her future dig- 
nity, getting ready for the gilded imprisonment, 
he thought, and felt hurt that she gave him no 
chance even to ask whether she were still suf- 
fering from her fall. 

The afternoon afforded him better luck, for 
the end of their journey was accomplished by 
boat, a mode of conveyance more conducive to 
tete-a-tetes. 

Blue Lake was a picturesque sheet of water 
about fifteen miles long by two wide, and the 
better to enjoy its scenery the King had bought 
(second hand) from an Imperial neighbor a 
charming little steam yacht, which had been 
built for a capricious lady much indulged by the 
Imperial Majesty just mentioned. The yacht, 
not meeting the lady's requirements, was re- 
jected by her before it was finished, and offered 
for sale, and the Hofmeister, who knew every 
scandal of Europe, heard of the occurrence and 
told the King, who promptly secured the bar- 
gain at half its cost and virtuously gave it to his 
Queen. 
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There was an example of thrift and domestic 
constancy such as Leopold loved to set ! 

And the good Queen! What pleasure she 
had steaming up and down the Blue Lake when 
she was in residence at the Villa, and while 
she sailed knitting stockings for Maximilian's 
blessed legs and telling her Hofdame what a 
paragon he was ! 

This self-same tiny yacht, painted white since 
its redemption and gayly caparisoned with red 
and yellow awnings, was waiting for the Prin- 
cess and her suite at the head of the lake, and 
offered a pleasant diversion to the monotony of 
the long drive. 

Some time after the little boat had got under 
way and was rushing through the water, past 
wooded hills and nestling villages, Von Stein- 
berg found the Princess alone in the stern, lean- 
ing against the taffrail. 

" How is the head? " he asked anxiously, and 
yet with a little reproach in his voice. 

" It doesn't ache to-day unless I touch it," 
she said, sinking her fingers in the thick waves 
of hair, " but just here even the weight of my 
hat makes me wince." 
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He bent over her and said, half-maliciously, 
half-tenderly: 

" Think how much more a coronet would 
hurt." 

She flashed a look of indignation at him, and 
then — as if his remark had reminded her of 
something — she drew a letter from her pocket 
and began tearing it into small bits, which she 
tossed into the lake. 

" You confide your secrets to the mermaids," 
he said, smiling. " Have a care, your Highness; 
they are a faithless sisterhood." 

" Oh, there is no secret! " she answered. " I 
would as lief tell you as the mermaids. It is a 
letter from the Crown Prince which has fol- 
lowed me by especial courier from Grippenburg. 
He is graciously pleased to recognize my ex- 
istence — even to allude to our marriage — he 
regrets that military and other engagements 
forbid his making my acquaintance before I 
arrive at Keltzen, and trusts my journey may 
be a pleasant one. I see by the date I should 
have received it before I left my father's 
house." 

" Does this mitigate your unfavorable im- 
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pression of his Royal Highness?" asked Otto 
under his breath. 

" Of his manners — yes," she conceded. 

Von Steinberg opened his lips to speak and 
closed them again in a kind of boyish embarrass- 
ment, but at last he said: 

" God knows, your Highness, that it is hard 
for me to fight the Prince's battles with you — 
but you do him injustice. He is a man of warm 
heart, incapable of willingly wounding anyone's 
feelings, least of all yours." 

" Then he must be singularly lacking in im- 
agination; in the power of putting himself in the 
other person's place." 

" Perhaps he has only the more ordinary 
qualities," the young man went on. " But I 
give you my word there is hardly a man, woman, 
or child who has been intimately thrown with 
him who doesn't think him a — decentish sort of 
chap," he finished lamely. 

" Your praise is not extravagant," said the 
Princess. 

" I have often remarked that it is the reserved 
statement that carries weight," he replied. 

" Count Otto," she exclaimed, suddenly 
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facing him, " do you want me to admire the 
Crown Prince? " 

She blushed furiously as she put the indiscreet 
question, and the eyes she raised to his betrayed 
even more than her words. 

Von Steinberg's self-restraint might have 
given way under the temptation, but Prince 
Louis was pacing the deck, and as he ap- 
proached the stern he looked so sharply at the 
young people leaning on the taffrail that sheer 
fright made Otto answer: 

" I don't want you to admire anyone you have 
not seen, but I conceived it the part of plain 
loyalty to bear testimony to the good points in 
the Crown Prince's character." 

Prince Louis had now turned and was bear- 
ing up against the wind that flapped his coat 
tails as it listed, and fluttered his trousers 
against his thin ankles. 

The Princess was by no means pleased with 
Otto's answer. 

" Your loyalty seems an uncertain quantity," 
she said with demure malice. " It is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow — or rather it was conspicu- 
ous by its absence last night." 
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A look of startled interest came into his face. 

"You heard !" he cried. "You know the 
depth then of my presumption! It is no new 
story — honorable men before me have met with 
the same misfortune of loving above them. I 
admit the disloyalty, but then how can one curb 
one's heart? " 

" By dancing on its grave — as I do," she said, 
setting her little teeth as if she were bearing 
pain. 

" Oh, don't talk in riddles! " he pleaded, for- 
getting everything but the sweet suggestion 
that she, too, suffered. " If I supposed my 
words had roused one echo in your heart I 
should " 

" My dear Helene," said the mellifluous voice 
of Prince Louis — so close it made her jump — 
" your aunt has got a cinder in her eye and begs 
you will go to her at once. You have proved 
yourself so efficient a surgeon with the Baroness 
and Toto that we all come to you for help. My 
wife's eyes are prominent, Herr Rittmeister," 
he added with a meaning look, " and sometimes 
they catch what was never intended for them." 

He ambled off, courteous as ever. 
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" Confound old women and their eyes! " said 
this graceless person. " In another moment she 
might have confessed that she cared, and 
then — " A strange look came into his face. 
" Well, and then? Would it not be a rash ac- 
tion on my part to take advantage of what may 
be only a momentary impulse on hers? " 

The jangling of the engine bell broke in upon 
the reverie of this Launcelot of the Lake, a 
reverie full of wild thoughts and half-formed 
resolutions. The boat was nearly at the pier 
of the Villa before he was able to control his 
thoughts and send them quietly jogging along 
the path of immediate duty. 

For the rest of the afternoon and evening he 
found himself foiled every time he tried to speak 
to the Princess. It was usually by some cir- 
cumstance that seemed quite adventitious, but 
from the recurrence he had to conclude that 
Prince Louis had taken alarm and meant to 
check any further intercourse of a private nature 
while the Princess was under his charge. The 
old gentleman was sufficiently a courtier to 
accomplish his purpose with a suavity that de- 
prived it of its sting. At dinner, for example, 
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Von Steinberg had his accustomed place be- 
tween Helene and Princess Louis, but what can 
a man say to the lady of his love with three 
jealous chaperons seated at the table and a serv- 
ant behind every chair? And later, when nap- 
time approached, the Prince took a second cup 
of black coffee and declared he never felt so 
wide awake in his life. He positively must ex- 
amine this charming villa — would Helene come 
with him? The chamberlain assured him the 
apartments were all lighted and particularly 
recommended the inspection of a shell room 
overhanging the lake which most visitors found 
unique " and ugly to make you shudder," whis- 
pered the old gentleman in his niece's ear as he 
led her off, a defenceless victim. 

It was some comfort not to have been pri- 
vately lectured, and the Princess could not but 
admire the gayety with which her uncle carried 
off his new role of sheep dog. She was suffer- 
ing tortures of humiliation at having betrayed 
her feelings in defiance of duty and honor, and 
she wanted desperately a word alone with Otto 
to bid him forget. what was past, to hold above 
all things to loyalty and truth and help her to 
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do the same; and to accomplish this interview 
she bent all her woman's wit. But her simplicity 
was no match for the old gentleman's astute- 
ness; he saw through every little ruse to shake 
him off (such as offering to sing, and wondering 
whether the moon had risen on the lake), and 
he hung over her while she sang and trotted 
after her out on the balcony while she enjoyed 
the moon's reflection in the water, till she felt 
like tipping him into the lake. 

He would have continued to make an amiable 
nuisance of himself till midnight, but at eleven 
Helene took compassion on Von Steinberg's 
miseries — playing dummy whist with Princess 
Louis and the Baroness — and gave up the tilt 
with her uncle. Only fools do not know when 
they are beaten, and Helene was no fool. 

The party broke up immediately; the two 
Princesses went up the staircase hand in hand, 
and the Baroness stumped after them on her 
crutches, exchanging pleasantries with Count 
Otto as she went, and making Helene furiously 
cross. 

As the swish of their petticoats faded across 
the hall, Prince Louis rang the bell. 
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" A brandy and soda," he gasped to the serv- 
ant who seemed to spring to his elbow, and after 
one long refreshing draught, his chin sank on 
his breast, and overtaxed nature granted him 
the forty winks he so passionately craved. 

The Grippenburgs were not always lethargic; 
they could be brisk when occasion required it. 

The rooms assigned to the Princess Helene 
were the Queen's own, and occupied the center 
of the second floor, looking out upon the lake. 
The bedroom had long windows opening on a 
recessed loggia which appealed to the young 
girl's imagination as peculiarly romantic, and 
she used all possible dispatch in undressing in 
order to dismiss her maid, and — wrapped in her 
dressing gown — enjoy the moonlight on the 
water from behind the delicate pillars of the bal- 
ustrade. But, before the waiting woman had set 
her brushes in order, a knock came at the door 
and the Baroness, a vision of mature comeliness 
in pink cashmere and frills, craved admission. 

The Princess kept her maid and remained 

standing as a hint that the interview must be 

brief. The Baroness frankly asked to speak to 

her alone, and the Princess with obvious reluc- 
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tance invited her to sit down and dismissed the 
maid. 

" I trust your Highness will pardon the intru- 
sion," said the Baroness. " I fear I am keeping 
you up, but the urgency of my appeal must be 
my excuse. ,, 

" I confess to being tired," said the Princess. 
" Will you tell me as shortly as you can the 
nature of your ' appeal '? " 

" It is to yourself in behalf of your own hap- 
piness," said the Baroness, who had a certain 
amount of good feeling and much shrewdness. 
"lama great deal older than you and have 
lived in what is called the beau tnonde. I know 
what women may do with impunity and what 
is likely to make them notorious, and I cannot 
see you compromise your dignity at this mo- 
mentous crisis of your life without a warning." 

The Princess's eyes flashed. 

"Are you not assuming responsibilities that 
belong to my uncle and aunt? " she asked 
haughtily, and then, ashamed of her petulance, 
added: " But perhaps you mean kindly. In 
what way have I sacrificed my dignity? " 

" In allowing Count von Steinberg private in- 
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terviews," said the Baroness stoutly. " Your 
Highness must be aware that such freedom is 
not permissible in your rank of life. Forgive 
me if I add that it is evident he has already 
awakened your interest, which is the more to be 
deplored because his reputation for gallantries is 
known all over Europe." 

The Princess, who had been suffering from 
the accusations of her own conscience, listened 
patiently until the Baroness attacked Otto's 
reputation, and then her anger flamed. In- 
stinct told her it was not true. She admitted 
to herself that he had been guilty of a grave 
offense in loving her, that he was perhaps dis- 
loyal in thought to his friend the Prince; but 
that he was a Lothario, anxious to add one 
more triumph to his list of conquests — never! 
His was the simple directness of a boy; he never 
meant to tell her that he loved her, she was sure 
of that; it had slipped from him because of her 
helplessness and the softness of the hour — temp- 
tation had come to them both, so suddenly and 
irresistibly that their feelings were involved be- 
fore they suspected the danger — but Otto von 
Steinberg was no Lothario! 
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" I am willing to listen to your strictures upon 
my conduct/' said the Princess hotly — " I am 
new to this world of shams that people call great 
— but I do not care to hear my friends traduced; 
I shall not discuss Count von Steinberg's char- 
acter. Have you anything more to say? " 

The Baroness lost her temper and answered 
with spite: 

" Only this, that when a young gentleman 
absents himself from dinner as the Rittmeister 
did last evening at St. Julian's, in order to meet 
you in the forest, and when you return after 
dark hanging on his arm, it is time some one 
interfered." 

The Princess was amazed at the interpreta- 
tion put upon her conduct — amazed and very 
angry. 

" There is but one truth in that whole state- 
ment," she cried, " and that is that I took Count 
von Steinberg's arm in walking to the house. I 
had a fall — I only wonder that I was not killed 
— and the Rittmeister and a gamekeeper heard 
my scream as I slipped over the bank, and came 
to my relief. Will you look at my shoulder? " 
she asked, throwing back her gown. " Seeing 
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is believing — you can hardly think I found 
pleasure in such an experience. My head, too, 
was hurt and it made me dizzy. Had I been as 
helpless as some women I should have returned 
in Count von Steinberg's arms instead of simply 
using him as a support. Have we finished this 
unpleasant conversation, Baroness? " 

"At your Highness's commands," said the 
Baroness sulkily, hobbling to the door. 

The difficulty of using her crutches and open- 
ing it induced the Princess to do it for her, and 
as the lady's pink draperies trailed through, it 
was firmly shut behind her, locked, and bolted. 

"Spy!" said the Princess, glaring like a 
naughty child at the unoffending door. " Bad- 
minded creature! And what shocking perfume 
she uses — I must get a breath of pure air! " 

She stepped out on the loggia and stood lean- 
ing on the balustrade, entranced with the beauty 
of the night. The moonlight quieted her angry 
feelings. She began to suspect that part of her 
fury against the Baroness was an underlying 
sense of guilt; the words had stung because 
they touched her conscience. She had not been 
behaving like a high-minded woman, much less 
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like the fiancee of Palatina's future King. Full 
of good resolutions, she turned to go in, when 
the faint sound of oars arrested her attention, 
and a small boat shot into sight. It struck her 
that its solitary occupant was rowing with se- 
crecy as well as with skill, and when finally he 
drew up under the shell room she was hardly 
surprised to hear a whistle like the note of a 
bird. The signal was given twice, and then a 
head was thrust out of the window and a voice 
she knew only too well demanded in a low tone: 

" Is that you, old fellow? Is there anything 
wrong? " 

" Everything," was the laconic answer. 

Then followed a whispered conversation, of 
which she was only able to catch an occasional 
word, such as " Grand Duchess," " Royal High- 
ness," " Under arrest," " Safe till to-morrow 
afternoon." 

An exclamation of " Beastly nuisance! " was 
followed by swift action on the part of the Ritt- 
meister. He seated himself on the window 
ledge, swung his legs over the sill, and in a mo- 
ment was suspended by his hands over the boat. 

" Drop," said the man with the oars, who had 
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backed water until his friend's feet overhung the 
desired spot. 

The Princess caught her breath; the six feet 
of stalwart humanity that plumped into the mid- 
dle of the boat nearly plunged it to the bottom, 
but no harm was done beyond shipping a little 
water, and it was immediately headed for the 
opposite shore. 

As they rowed away one more sentence 
reached her ears. The voice was the Ritt- 
meister's, and he was saying with evident vexa- 
tion: 

"A telegram ought to set the whole thing 
straight, if we can only wake up the operator 
in that God-forsaken hole across the lake! Not 
that it makes so very much difference now that 
my sister is on the trail — that puts an end to 
concealment. We might almost as well walk 
into the War Office to-morrow morning and 
make a clean breast " 

The voice trailed off, lost in the swish of the 
oars. 

" Is Count Otto under arrest?" the Princess 
wondered in miserable anxiety. " He cannot 
have done anything dishonorable — and yet why 
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should he mind Louise von Steinberg knowing? 

She would give her last cent to help him." | 

The moon went under a cloud. , 
" Like a shadow on a reputation," said the 

sorrowful Princess, looking on the blackness of , 

the lake. ' 
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CHAPTER X 

CURIOSITY IN HIGH PLACES 

THE royal box in the Keltzen opera house 
had just undergone repairs to fit it to re- 
ceive the grand guests who were to be entertained 
by the King on the occasion of his son's marriage. 
In fact, it was just finished in time, for the wed- 
ding was only a few days off — four or five — and 
the Princess had got as far on her journey as 
St. Julian's in the wood. 

The King, who made punctuality a torment 
to himself and everybody else, arrived with his 
amiable consort before the overture to " Mar- 
tha " was well begun. He enjoyed a tuneful 
opera, replete with familiar airs, and he disposed 
himself to listen in his upholstered armchair in 
the very middle of the box, and snubbed the 
Queen with a plain " Hush " when she ventured 
to comment on the new curtains. The music 
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was not so engrossing, however, but what her 
commendation made him anxious to examine 
the fresh splendors for himself, and he put on 
his eyeglasses and scratched the arm of his chair 
with his long, rounded nails, in order to make j 
sure the richness of the material justified the 
large bill the Hofmarshal had reported to him 
that morning. The brocade seemed very good 
to him in quality, and the color was of so glori- 
ous a yellow that he gave a grunt of satisfaction 
and abandoned himself to the consideration of 
the first act. 

No foreign visitors having yet arrived, their 
Majesties' party consisted only of some of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the royal household, 
and conversation languished during the first 
entr'acte; in fact, the King seemed a trifle mo- 
rose considering the gayety of the music. For- 
tunately the intermission was short, and the 
second act, with the stage set for the Irish fair, 
was suddenly interrupted by the intrusion of the 
ballet, who burst down the middle of the stage 
and drove the chorus into the wings. The King 
waited breathlessly for the appearance of the 
premiere danseuse, who had been laid up for ten 
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days with a sore throat, and whose return to her 
duties was announced on the playbills for that 
evening. It was not that he felt a serious per- 
sonal interest in little Olga — pretty though she 
was — but the idea had just flashed into his mind 
that there was something suspicious in the coin- 
cidence of her sudden withdrawal from the 
boards and the outrageous absence of the 
Crown Prince. If she appeared to-night he 
swore to himself he verily believed his son would 
appear to-morrow, and he whisked himself 
round to make the confidence to Von Urban, 
who had been seated directly behind him, only 
to find the chair empty and no one in the box 
but his equerry and two of the Queen's favorite 
ladies-in-waiting. 

" Where is the Hofmarshal? " the King de- 
manded. 

The equerry brought his lips close to the 
royal ear; he had heard the Queen snubbed 
for talking and did not wish to repeat the 
offense. 

" Count von Urban is in the foyer, your Maj- 
esty. He was told the Grand Duchess and 
Madame Palovski wanted a word with him on 
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a matter of importance, and he joined them a 
moment ago. He will be back immediately." 

The King looked like a thundergust. 

" The HofmarshaTs place is here," he said, 
tapping the empty chair with his opera glass. 
" Be good enough to find him and say I require 
him at once; and mention to the Grand Duchess 
that the opera is already in the second act." 
Then, as the equerry left the box, he addressed 
a fierce whisper to the Queen. " Nice ideas of 
punctuality you have given your daughter, 
Amelia; if I had my way I'd lock the door of 
the box and let her go home if she can't come 
in time." 

" Augusta cannot help being late, dear," an- 
swered her Majesty sweetly. " She has been 
dining at the Russian Embassy this evening, 
and they always have so much dinner." 

" Can't you whisper without hissing? " he 
snapped. " What's the use of disturbing the 
audience — especially when your excuses are so 
silly. If people want to gorge themselves let 
'em begin earlier! " 

At this point, his attack upon the Queen was 
diverted by the opening of the door at the back 
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of the box, and a pervading smell of violets 
and a soft rustling of silken petticoats an- 
nounced the presence of the Grand Duchess 
quite as convincingly as the brisk tones of 
her voice in earnest conversation with the Hof- 
marshal. 

"Absolutely we will not excuse you; you 
have got to go," she was saying, and then added 
in a whisper that eluded the paternal ears, 
" and if you ever betray us, I shall swear the 
escapade was of your suggestion." 

The unhappy Hofmarshal was almost wild 
with annoyance, but she would not listen to his 
remonstrance, and parting the curtains that 
separated the antechamber from the box, she 
stood for a moment accustoming her eyes to 
the darkened house. 

The King was outraged by her behavior; he 
would have liked to box her ears for making 
such a disturbance, but he was slightly afraid 
of her since her marriage — she was so independ- 
ent, and so caustic of tongue, and so horribly 
rich. Her beautiful little blonde head was 
crested with a coronet of rubies and dia- 
monds that made the Queen's tiara look cheap, 
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and her evening dress (of some diaphanous, 
faint-green stuff) was covered with priceless 
lace. 

She came forward as soon as she had got 
her bearings, and pausing for a moment behind 
her mother's chair to whisper a word of greet- 
ing, she passed on to the seat on his Majesty's 
right. The King had reached the limit of his 
patience. 

" For God's sake, sit down, Augusta/' he said 
querulously, almost shoving her into the chair. 
" And pray, where have you been, Von Urban? 
I wish you would understand that when you are 
in attendance on me it is your business to stop 
behind my chair and not to go dashing off at 
everybody's beck and call." 

This was emphasized by a fresh glare at his 
daughter. 

" Your Majesty must pardon me," said the 
smooth-tongued Hofmarshal; "it was not only 
to wait upon her Royal Highness that I left my 
post, but on my way up I happened to see the 
upholsterer who had the contract for doing over 
this box at work in the corridor (the time is so 
short, you know!), and I went to tell him that 
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an allowance must be made in the bill for the 
old curtains he took down here. They were in 
excellent condition." 

" And very right you were, Von Urban," said 
the King, delighted at his friend's thrift. " They 
were good curtains and would have lasted for 
ten years if it hadn't been for all this tomfoolery 
about the wedding — and apropos — will you 
please notice that Olga has reappeared! There 
she is, doing a twirl like a humming top! 
What do you think— hey? " Here the Hof- 
marshal received a nudge in the ribs. " Do you 
think her return is the precursor to the Crown 
Prince's? By Gad, I hope it is! Anything to 
get him home! I declare, if I could only see 
him walking in I'd pay the bills for his fishing 
trip and I'd engage to eat all the fish he has 
caught, too! But what is the use of wishing. 
I am frightened to death, and so nervous I can't 
settle to anything." 

" Don't give it a second thought, sir," said 
the Hofmarshal soothingly. " His Royal High- 
ness is incapable of playing you false, and in- 
deed the Russian Ambassadress has just told me 
that there is a rumor that he was seen driving 
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away from the railway station in a cab this 
evening." 

" You don't say so! " exclaimed the King tri- 
umphantly. " What did I tell you, Von Urban? 
Didn't I say that little whirligig over there was 
at the bottom of the mischief! What's that? 
You know she has been ill in bed for a week? 
You are gullible, my dear fellow, but we'll let 
it pass. Since you know so much, just explain 
to me why the Crown Prince doesn't answer my 
telegrams, and also when he means to conduct 
himself like a reasonable being. A joke can be 
carried too far." 

" I thought, sir, you had heard from him this 
morning," hazarded Von Urban. 

" So I did," the King agreed, " and yesterday 
and the day before — and what does he write? 
Platitudes — and no two letters ever posted from 
the same place; and what is stranger still, where- 
ever and whenever I telegraph, the answer is 
always the same — that his Royal Highness has 
just left. It is confoundedly queer, Von Urban, 
to say the least, and I don't like the look of it." 

" Oh, well, sir," the Hofmarshal pleaded, " we 
must remember how seductive trout streams are 
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and how one goes rambling on without exactly 
calculating the distance; and then think how 
innocent the amusement is, so different to horse- 
racing and pigeon-shooting and those sports 
which bring young men into questionable com- 
pany. We must allow his Royal Highness a 
little liberty before he marries and settles 
down." 

The King shook his head dismally. 

"Allow him liberty!" he repeated. "It 
makes precious little difference to him what he 
is allowed (except money!) — he takes what he 
chooses. In my day sons didn't behave them- 
selves like that, but in these times young people 
permit themselves great license and — Who is 
that chattering to the Grand Duchess? " he 
broke off, craning his neck forward to investi- 
gate the cause of annoyance. 

His daughter had taken the chair on his right, 
but had moved it till it was pushed to the ex- 
treme limit of the royal box, bringing her in 
close proximity to that of her friend, the 
Russian Ambassadress, whose shoulder nearly 
touched hers. 

The indignant scowl on the " All Highest's " 
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countenance warned Augusta that only one per- 
son could talk during the performance, and that 
person the King, so she put a white-gloved fin- 
ger to her lips and made a tiny grimace, which 
Madame Palovski received with diplomatic 
acumen, and the chatter ceased; but during the 
next intermission certain plans were matured 
which had popped into their pretty heads on the 
way to the opera, and the Hofmarshal received 
his final instructions in regard to a subject that 
had already been sprung upon him during his 
short absence from the royal box. The mere 
thought of what they wanted him to do turned 
him cold. 

There was to be a masked ball at the Variety 
Theater that evening, of a quasi-respectable 
character, much patronized by the gilded youth 
of Keltzen, and therefore the subject of con- 
suming curiosity on the part of the Grand Duch- 
ess. Knowing that the Grand Duke was obliged 
to be in Sitz-Baden on that particular night, she 
had laid her plans weeks before and arranged 
that Von Steinberg, who was always good for 
a lark, should take her and Madame Palovski to 
the masquerade, and dominos and masks for the 
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party were promptly bought and a parterre box 
secured at the " Variety." The unexpected ap- 
pointment of Von Steinberg to the command of 
the escort sent to accompany the Princess 
Helene had put a quietus upon the plot, which 
was peculiarly distressing, as the only obstacle 
in their way had been removed by the Russian 
Ambassador being summoned to Petersburg for 
a fortnight. A revival of the plan had come 
about that very evening, however, when the two 
ladies were driving in the Sitz-Baden's brougham 
to the opera as an outcome of the Grand Duch- 
ess's powers of narration. She sketched the 
plot of " Martha " for her friend, who had never 
heard it, with such vividness that Madame Pa- 
lovski exclaimed: 

" So Martha and Nancy coerced their old 
beau into taking them to the Fair? What an 
invaluable idea — why shouldn't we do the same? 
Let us substitute Von Urban in Otto's place, 
and go to the ball after the opera." 

The Grand Duchess clapped her hands with 
delight. 

" You have the intelligence of all the Rus- 
sias!" she declared. "Of course we will go. 
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Leave me to manage him; he is in deadly terror 
of my tongue." 

The result was that the poor gentleman was 
sent for the moment they arrived to come to 
them in the foyer, and was badgered and tor- 
mented into doing a thing he loathed, and his 
feeble excuse that he had no domino met by the 
assurance that Von Steinberg's was at the Em- 
bassy, and that her Excellency's maid should 
take a tuck in it to suit the Hofmarshal's figure. 
This could be accomplished while they were 
enjoying the music, and all should be ready 
against their return. 

It seemed as if Satan played into their hands, 
for the work of refurbishing the opera house 
was going on day and night, and at a door close 
at hand stood the head upholsterer with a yard 
measure sticking out of his pocket, intent on 
the draping of a portiere. The Ambassadress 
promptly ordered him to measure Count Von 
Urban from throat to toes, while she jotted 
down the figures on a leaf she tore from a memo- 
randum book. Adding a few lines of instruc- 
tion to her maid, she dispatched the order back 
to the Embassy by means of the Grand Duch- 
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ess's footman, who was following with opera 
glasses and fans, and the Hofmarshal's fate was 
sealed. Indeed, he had made a poor fight 
against their tyranny, because his fear of offend- 
ing his Majesty by a longer absence from the 
box was even greater than his distaste to taking 
them to the ball, and he began bowing and edg- 
ing away before they had half-finished with him. 
Moreover, his terrors were justified, for as he 
made his concluding salaam the King's equerry, 
Colonel von Meyer, came hastening toward 
them with the royal message of rebuke, and 
they separated like a party of conspirators sur- 
prised by the police. 

The arrangements, however, were completed 
as the evening went on by whispered conversa- 
tions and veiled hints to Von Urban, and finally, 
just before the last act, Madame Palovski, in or- 
der to have everything in readiness, determined 
to go home. She accordingly swept out of the 
box, humming " The Last Rose of Summer " 
softly to herself, and in the corridor came plump 
upon his Majesty, hooked on to Von Urban's 
arm, taking a scrutinizing view of the new dec- 
orations. He stopped in his walk to acknowl- 
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edge the lady's deep courtesy with a few words 
of conversation, and even condescended to ad- 
dress her playfully with a little chaff. 

" Good evening, Madame Russia! " he ex- 
claimed. " Pray why are you running away 
so early? Bent upon ruining your roses with 
some fresh scene of dissipation and late 
hours?" 

" Your Majesty impugns my rouge," she 
laughed, touching her cheeks, " but it shall not 
suffer from very late hours to-night; there is no 
private entertainment of any kind this evening 
—-nothing to tempt sober-minded, married peo- 
ple like you and me, sir — only a naughty masked 
ball at the Variety Theater, more suited to gay 
bachelors like Count von Urban. I should hate 
to ask him whether he were going; it might lead 
him to equivocate! " 

The poor Hofmarshal fairly writhed under 
her badinage, while the King broke into a de- 
lighted chuckle. 

"Ha-ha!" he exclaimed. "That's a good 
idea, upon my word. I can see Von Urban 
capering with all the Follies in town, and sup- 
ping with a Columbine. I say, my dear fellow, 
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we'll send for some dominos and go together — 
be boys once more. Will you join us, Madame 
Palovski? " 

She excused herself laughingly upon the 
ground that she might hamper the Hofmarshal 
in his career of gallantry, and ignoring his re- 
vengeful glance, she made another courtesy and 
disappeared. 

No wonder the Count was vexed, for the 
King — always hankering after forbidden pleas- 
ures — was so set upon going to the ball, now 
that it had been brought to his attention, that 
it required all Von Urban's powers of tact and 
persuasion to induce him to go home with the 
Queen. 

" / might go with impunity/' argued the Hof- 
marshal, " though Heaven knows I should find 
no pleasure in it — because I am small and in- 
significant, and nobody would recognize me; 
but if your Majesty should go, no disguise could 
conceal your fine figure and the set of your 
whiskers; and then, sir, pray consider the exam- 
ple to your subjects! " 

The King heaved a sigh. 

" You are right, Von Urban. I am a man of 
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mark. Royalty has its penalties. Let us return 
to the Queen." 

An boor later a rather crumpled figure, in a 
black domino with a skull-Eke mask, got out of 
a public hack at the door of the Variety, and 
having assisted two ladies in pink silk capuchins 
to alight, he disappeared with them into the 
theater. Their box was an excellent one in the 
first tier, and the trio stood for a moment sur- 
veying the gay scene — Von Urban in the mid- 
dle, a pink-cloaked lady on each side. 

The parquet was boarded over to a level with 
the stage, which was set with a picturesque rep- 
resentation of an Italian garden through which 
Watteaulike figures wandered in scattered 
groups; the space and repose of the composition 
presenting a strange contrast to the closely 
packed, surging throng that occupied every foot 
of the great area. 

The first tier of boxes was only a few feet 

above this improvised floor, and the ladies with 

the Hofmarshal were so close to the dancers 

that they were constantly being spoken to and 

pjinvited to come down and join the fun. Such 
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familiarity was most distressing to their escort, 
who nearly betrayed them and himself in his 
efforts to protect them from the maskers. 

" Go away," he would quaver in his thin old 
voice. " Can't you see these ladies are not 
taking part in the festivity? " 

" Oh, shut up, Methuselah! " exclaimed an 
Incroyable who had been especially persistent, 
" your ladies can't know much, or they would 
have had the wit to leave you at home, but such 
as they are, give 'em a chance! " 

Von Urban nearly cried. 

" Oh, do come home! " he pleaded. " Things 
will get worse every moment and this box is so 
exposed. Believe me, you have seen all there 
is to see." 

His entreaties were hardly heard, so busy 
were his companions in trying to single out 
some of their acquaintances among the giddy 
throng. Most of the participants were in cos- 
tume, though here and there a plain domino 
gave rest to the eye. There were giants and 
dwarfs, acrobats and hunchbacks, Mephistoes, 
peasants, cavaliers, priests, Pierrots, nuns, mer- 
maids, Follies, fairies, beasts, wild and domestic, 
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Cardinals, and dragons — all swaying to the 
rhythm of the music, in which a preponderance 
of brass was necessary to make it heard above 
the din. If any couple chose to dance in a 
sober-minded, conventional way, they were at 
once the objects of mischievous persecution. A 
party of cats, holding paws, would promptly 
circle round them, or a Chinese Mandarin would 
pursue them with a sheltering umbrella, while 
he indicated to the company in unmistakable 
pantomime the love-making going on beneath 
its shade. Confetti was being thrown liberally, 
and now and then a well-directed kick would 
dislodge a hat or peruke; but so far nothing 
more irregular had taken place than the assist- 
ing of several ladies from the second tier to the 
floor over the front of the boxes, and the Hof- 
marshal made one more effort to get away be- 
fore worse befell. 

" It is one o'clock! " he whispered to Madame 
Palovski. " It is not possible to stay later. I 
entreat you to persuade her Royal Highness to 
come away." 

As he spoke he felt himself tapped on the 
shoulder and a black-robed figure beckoned him 
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to the back of the box. The Hofmarshal was 
so sure he had locked the door, that it sent a 
cold tremor down his back to be thus surprised, 
and though his words were fierce his voice was 
shaky as he asked: 

" What do you mean by this impertinent in- 
trusion? " 

" Nonsense, my dear Hofmarshal," was the 
answer in Von Meyer's well-known voice. " I 
came to tell you that you have been recognized 
— also Madame Palovski. Perhaps your cab 
driver betrayed you; but, however that may be, 
I advise you to get away before the news be- 
comes more general." 

Von Meyer, who in addition to his office of 
equerry to the King held the position of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the Crown Prince's regiment 
of Hussars, was much respected by the Hof- 
marshal, and he eagerly urged him to wait and 
share his responsibility in getting the ladies to 
their carriage. 

" How did you get in here? " asked the old 
gentleman, greatly relieved at securing a co- 
adjutor. 

" The Prefect of Police has a key that un- 
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locks all the boxes," Von Meyer answered. 
" He and I have been watching you for a long 
time. I couldn't help overhearing the Grand 
Duchess's whispered arrangements at the opera, 
and I determined to follow you in case you 
should need help. Get them away now as 
quickly as you can. I will wait," he added, 
pushing the Hofmarshal forward. 

As Von Urban approached the front of the 
box a masquerader, in the guise of an Italian 
organ grinder, planted himself directly beneath 
it, and resting his organ on its wooden prop, be- 
gan to grind out music in horrible discordance 
with the band. He was leading by means of a 
broad scarlet ribbon a most sportive young per- 
son dressed as a monkey. Her face was con- 
cealed by an apish mask, and her fashionable 
coiffure of puffs and curls was surmounted by a 
little red cap which she constantly snatched 
from her head after executing some wonderful 
steps and held out for money. Her short petti- 
coats and gold-braided jacket allowed a great 
display of legs and arms which were covered by 
an anthropoid growth of brown silk fleece, far 
too realistic to be agreeable, and the costume 
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was completed by a silver chain worn round the 
waist, to which her ribbon was attached. 

A marvelous pirouette with her foot in her 
hand brought showers of coin into her cap, and 
enthusiastic cries of " Bravo, Olga; do it 
again! " 

Such an open recognition annoyed the dancer, 
and she scrambled up the side of the nearest 
box (which happened to be the Grand Duch- 
ess's), and seating herself on the cushioned 
ledge she scolded and chattered at her tor- 
mentors in true monkey fashion. 

This caprice seemed to distress the organ 
grinder, who jerked her ribbon and tried to in- 
duce her to get down, but for some reason she 
resisted, while he — perhaps because he could not 
brook defiance — perhaps because he had seen 
something familiar in the appearance of the 
occupants of the box — grew more determined, 
and stopping his grinding he put his arm round 
her waist and whisked her off her perch without 
further ceremony. 

In revenge he received a cuff on the ear that 
loosened his mask and revealed his handsome 
mouth ornamented with a well-waxed mustache. 
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" My brother! " exclaimed the Grand Duchess 
under her breath. 

" Von Steinberg! " exclaimed the Ambassa- 
dress. 

" Really," said her Royal Highness hotly, 
" you might accord me the privilege of recog- 
nizing my own brother when I see him." 

The Ambassadress laughed wickedly. 

" It seems indiscreet to claim the more inti- 
mate acquaintance with a gentleman's mouth, 
but in this instance I believe I am not mis- 
taken." 

Before the Grand Duchess could reply, a 
black-cloaked figure shot from the back of the 
box and, leaning over the edge, almost hissed in 
the organ-grinder's ear: 

" I shall report you, sir, as absent from duty 
without leave. You are a disgrace to the regi- 
ment." 

The pink dominos shrank together in dismay. 

" Who is this person who dares to speak to 
my brother in this manner? " asked Augusta of 
the Ambassadress. 

" Von Meyer, of course," answered Madame 
Palovski. " You see he recognized the Ritt- 
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meister just as I did. Consider, my dearest, the 
folly of supposing that even Olga would dare to 
box the ears of the Crown Prince." 

The Grand Duchess was silenced if not con- 
vinced; she hardly knew what to think, but the 
pleasure of the evening was gone, and she al- 
lowed the Hofmarshal to lead her from the box. 
Indeed, she hardly spoke until they reached 
Beaulieu, and then she put a question that be- 
trayed some dissatisfaction with the saturnalia 
she had witnessed: 

" Tell me, my dear Count, are all figurantes as 
bold as Olga?" 

The Hofmarshal made a gesture of wholesale 
repudiation as he answered: 

" Since the time of Darius, ma'am, when 
Apame snatched the King's crown and put it 
on her own head, barefaced impudence has been 
their chief qualification." 

" Are you not thinking of Thai's? " asked the 
Grand Duchess, historically at sea. 

" I refer your Royal Highness to the fourth 
chapter of first Esdras — the wisest of books," 
returned the old courtier, bowing profoundly. 
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And this is why two young officers rowed 
across the Blue Lake from the Queen's villa to 
send a telegram to Keltzen, while the Princess 
Helene watched their departure from her bal- 
cony and saw a shadow steal over a reputation 
dear to her heart. 
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CHAPTER XI 
tiIe welcome to the shah 

LOYALTY at Keltzen was almost at fever 
heat. The wedding was but two days off 
— the Princess at Loden, her last stopping place 
— the wedding guests (crowned heads or their 
representatives) already arriving. 

The White Palace was gay with open win- 
dows — every suite was assigned to this or that 
Royalty — while the hotels were in a flutter of 
expectation and the citizens vied with each 
other in giving an air of festivity to the town. 

The King's only daughter, Augusta, the 
Grand Duchess of Sitz-Baden, had begged the 
privilege of entertaining the bride and her suite 
until the wedding, but in regard to other guests 
to be domiciled at Beaulieu she had chosen to 
please herself without consulting anyone, and 
the King said she had displayed her usual sel- 
fishness. 
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It is true she had declined housing the Shah, 
who had chosen to hurl himself upon civilization 
by way of the Caucasus, and who proposed to 
honor the marriage by his presence as well as 
by a gift of rubies and diamonds fit for an idol; 
but then perhaps she was not so much to blame, 
seeing that Beaulieu was new and very beautiful, 
and his Majesty of Persia somewhat untram- 
meled in his ways. The result was that Leopold 
had to hire a house for the Asiatic party, owing 
to the recalcitrant conduct of the Grand Duch- 
ess, and the cost in repairs was something 
appalling after the departure of the " King of 
Kings," for such is his qualification in Oriental 
circles. 

The Keltzen newspapers heralded every dis- 
tinguished arrival till their columns read like 
selections from the " Almanach de Gotha." 

The Grand Duchess filled her charming pal- 
ace with certain archdukes and archduchesses, 
and with a near relation of Peter's from Slussia, 
almost as arbitrary as the Shah, but a Sybarite 
in the nicety of his personal habits; and lastly 
with a northern royalty so delightfully modern 
that she could ignore the fact that he occupied 
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a throne and enjoy his society as a cultivated 
private gentleman. 

As for the Little Palace, that was in the hands 
of painters and upholsterers, being made beau- 
tiful for its royal mistress, and consequently but 
one visitor was expected there, and that was the 
Prince of Wales. 

In a word, everything was ready for the 
reception of the bride except — the bride- 
groom! 

He was still fishing. Letter after letter came 
from him — perfunctory letters to his parents — 
sometimes from Sitz-Baden, where he said the 
fish were not biting — sometimes over the Slus- 
sian border, but never from any point where a 
telegram or messenger could catch him before 
he was off to the next place. 

All this was very hard upon the Queen, who, 
in addition to her natural anxieties about her 
son, was held responsible by the King for his 
absence. 

The afternoon that brought the Princess to 

Loden found the Queen in her boudoir, dressed 

for her daily drive in the Park, but detained by 

a message from the King that he would pres- 
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ently come to her. That the interview was 
dreaded could hardly be doubted by anyone who 
saw the poor lady nervously unbuttoning her 
gloves and wiping her eyes with her starched 
pocket handkerchief. She devoutly wished she 
had ordered her carriage half an hour earlier, 
and then she might have escaped; for late in 
the afternoon the attention of his Majesty would 
be entirely absorbed by the formal reception of 
the Shah. 

The door opened, admitting a puff of summer 
breeze and a local thundercloud on the "All 
Highest's " countenance. He held an open letter 
in his right hand and thumped it with the 
knuckles of his left. 

" I should like to know what your Majesty 
thinks of this! " he exclaimed, glaring at the 
much-enduring Queen. 

When Leopold called the Queen " your Maj- 
esty " she felt convicted of sin. 

Her plump, beringed hand went out for the 
letter. 

" I am sure I do not know, Leopold," she said 
tearfully. " I suppose it is another evasive let- 
ter from Max. I do wish he would come home. 
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If his train ran off the track, or he fell ill in 
some out-of-the-way place, he might not get 
here in time for the wedding, and then I suppose 
we should be obliged to have him married by 
proxy." 

" Proxy! " roared the King. " Do you sup- 
pose, Madame, you are living in the Middle 
Ages, when people were married by proxy and 
had a drawn swo — ahem! — really I have no pa- 
tience to discuss weighty questions with women! 
If Maximilian does not get home in time to be 
married, there will be no wedding." 

He opened his eyes wide at her, as he made 
this awful statement. 

" Perhaps that is just what he is trying to 
accomplish," said the simple-minded Queen. 

The King sprang to his feet. 

" Oh, you think so! " he cried. " That's the 
plan his cunning has devised to circumvent me 
and disappoint his future subjects. Well, he 
shall not do it. No, Madame. I shall leave no 
corner of the Continent unsearched till I have 
brought this treacherous son of yours face to 
face with his bride." 

The rapidity with which the King could 
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change his mind was essentially a royal prerog- 
ative. 

" I wish you had begun the search earlier," 
sighed the Queen. " The wedding is in two 
days, and the Princess ought to be at Loden 
this afternoon." 

" That is just where she is," agreed the King 
tauntingly. 

" Then could I not drive out to see her— it is 
only ten miles and the carriage is at the door? 
Do let me, Leopold. It is so lonely for the 
poor young thing to see none of us until she 
is publicly received to-morrow, and I could ex- 
plain about Max and make her understand that 
young men always take their sporting engage- 
ments seriously, and that he will surely be in 
Keltzen by the time she arrives. Don't you 
think that would be the kindest thing to do?" 

He withered her by a glance out of the corner 
of his eye. 

" And pray, Madame, who will receive our 
guests while you are pursuing this fool's errand? 
The Shah of Persia arrives at five-thirty, and 
will make his visit within an hour, so unless 
you get your airing this very moment — and a 
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short airing it must be — you will not be home 
to do honor to a person who has already been 
rudely treated by your daughter." 

The Queen, delighted to escape, forbore to 
reply, and sending for her lady-in-waiting she 
set off at once — but not to drive in the Park; 
the King's reproach about Augusta had sent the 
poor lady's thoughts to Beaulieu as a possible 
place of solace. The Grand Duchess might 
have later news of Max; she might even be will- 
ing to drive to Loden (for the Queen's kind 
heart ached for the neglected Princess), and at 
all events Augusta had the soothing charm of 
superficial politeness. 

The royal lady's carriage was rolled to Beau- 
lieu and only just in time, as it proved, to inter- 
cept her daughter. Before the door stood an 
American runabout — a light box wagon with 
one seat — just imported by the Grand Duke be- 
cause his wife fancied a picture she had seen 
of the vehicle in a sporting periodical. The 
amiable Peter had forgotten, however, to pro- 
vide a suitable harness, and the one in use hap- 
pening to belong to another foreign purchase — 
an English hansom — the tugs were well up un- 
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der the saddle and the straight shafts pointed 
upward, almost on a level with the horse's ears. 
This little idiosyncrasy was considered of no 
moment, and the turnout was the envy of Kelt- 
zen. Being still a new toy, her Royal Highness 
was about to indulge her husband with her com- 
pany for a short spin into the country behind his 
famous trotter Barbarossa. 

These excellent souls were just emerging 
from their door in true Darby and Joan fashion 
when her Majesty's equipage came clattering up 
the approach. 

"Just my luck," groaned disrespectful Peter; 
" here is your mother, Augusta." 

He motioned his own trap away. 

" Dear inopportune mamma! " responded the 
Grand Duchess under her breath. " Keep the 
trap, Peter; with diplomacy I shall escape in ten 
minutes." 

The Queen got out of her carriage and 
mounted the steps of the palace heavily with the 
aid of her son-in-law's arm, her daughter follow- 
ing, while the lady-in-waiting was dispatched on 
an errand. 

"Augusta," said the Queen, sinking limply 
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on a sofa near the door of the state apartment, 
where they had gone to avoid the fatigue of 
more stairs, "Augusta, have you heard any- 
thing of Max? It is becoming most alarming. 
Your father is so angry, and I do not wonder, 
for all the grand people are due to-morrow at 
the latest, and the bridegroom not here! " 

Her Royal Highness patted her mother's fat 
hand. She could guess all the harrying and 
nagging covered by the phrase " Your father is 
so angry," and she couldn't help rejoicing at her 
own independence. She was prompt to con- 
sole. 

" Dearest mamma," she cooed, " don't give 
yourself a moment's anxiety. Max is a soldier, 
a man of disciplined punctuality — I promise you 
he will arrive exactly on time." 

" But it is time now," burst from the royal 
lady. " The bride is at Loden." 

" I entirely agree with you," said her Royal 
Highness, "but I really think he will appear 
to-day. To tell you the truth, a friend of his 
— and mine — is in trouble and I have been tele- 
graphing all over the country to find him my- 
self." 
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" Indeed! " said the Queen indifferently. " I 
should think we had trouble enough of our own 
without fretting over other people's. What is 
particularly distressing me is our treatment of 
Helene. She must feel so neglected — but what 
can I do? I begged your father to let me drive 
to Loden this afternoon to meet her and explain 
matters, and he won't. He wants me at home 
to welcome the Shah of Persia, and I don't care 
a button about the Shah. He is not at all a 
person- I could fancy. You may remember, 
dear, how he treated your Aunt Emilie the last 
time he was in Europe and stayed with them 
at Potlin — he took a choice morsel off his own 
plate at dinner and laid it on hers and she had 
to eat it — and then in England they had to dye 
the tail of one of the Queen's sorrel horses pink, 
to please him, and tie it with gold lace! Sup- 
pose he took a fancy " 

But here her Majesty was interrupted by the 
abrupt exit of the Grand Duke, who was seldom 
able to follow her rambling sentences without an 
explosion of laughter. 

" Put a fence round your plate at dinner and 
wear your court train of pink brocade, and per- 
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haps he'll let your horses alone," said Augusta 
flippantly; but seeing genuine distress in her 
mother's eyes she added kindly: "Peter and I 
will drive out to Loden to meet the Princess 
this very minute; our runabout is waiting, and 
I will say all the pretty things imaginable for 
Max and you. I only wish I could bring her 
back to spend the night here, but the Hofmar- 
shal is so proud at having his house made use of 
that I suppose we had better not interfere with 
the programme." 

The Queen stood up. 

" Thank you, my dear," she said fervently. 
" You are a kind daughter, and have comforted 
me very much. You advise my wearing pink 
this afternoon? " This with a complacent 
glance in the mirror beside her. 

" I see you are bent upon the conquest of the 
' King of Kings/ " laughed Augusta. " I have 
heard his dusky heart sets to plump blondes! 
But I shall not betray you to papa. Coquetry 
is a crime the ' All Highest ' could never counte- 
nance." 

The Queen was delighted with her daughter's 
nonsense. 
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" My love," she said, " tell Helene about all 
the presents that have come and how I would 
have given her my best emeralds but the King 
wouldn't let me — he said the sapphires were 
good enough for a young person to lose — and 
tell her we shall all be here to welcome her to- 
morrow, and to be sure to arrive early, before 
the hour set for her formal entry into Keltzen." 

The Grand Duchess kissed her mother. 

" I will tell her everything. And now I must 
be off if we are to drive to Loden and get back 
in time for your dinner at eight — only don't put 
me next to the Shah! " 

The Queen drove off, much relieved in mind, 
in spite of the reception and state dinner hang- 
ing over her head. She felt sure Augusta would 
make everything right. What spirits she had, 
dear girl, and how she did manage always to see 
the sunny side of life! 

After a short turn in the Park her Majesty 
returned to the White Palace almost contented 
with her lot and full of interest in her toilette 
to receive the Shah. 

Very magnificent she looked when she came, 
fresh from the hands of her maids, to join the 
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King and, on his arm, to enter the great gold 
salon where his Majesty of Persia was to be 
received. An august couple were the King and 
Queen of Palatina. He wore his uniform as 
General and Chief of the Army, and on his 
breast the order of the Lion and the Sun, re- 
cently conferred upon him by the expected 
guest; while his royal consort wore a dress of 
gold-embroidered lace, and from her shoulders, 
a court train of shell pink lined with a deeper 
shade stretched far behind her. Her Majesty's 
ornaments were rubies, a little off color, but 
they were pretty with her toilette, and too much 
could not be expected of them, seeing the King 
had bought them for a song at the sale of the 
gems of the late Queen of Spain. 

"Confound Oriental unpunctuality! " ex- 
claimed the King pettishly. "Why doesn't he 
come!" * 

He glared at the ladies and gentlemen of his 
household assembled in honor of the occasion as 
if they were responsible, but habit turned his 
discontent upon the Queen. 

" And where, pray, are the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Sitz-Baden? Does your Majesty 
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happen to know why your daughter delights in 
being late at the very time when courtesy de- 
mands that she should be early? " 

" I didn't know you expected her," said the 
guilty Queen. " I asked her to drive out to 
Loden instead of me to meet the Princess 
Helene, and she and Peter started an hour ago." 

The King's neck grew scarlet above the gold 
lace of his collar; even his whiskers could not 
hide the mighty effort he was making to sup- 
press his anger. He wanted to roar at his wife 
and decency forbade more than a fierce hiss in 
her ear. 

" I'd trust you, Amelia, to hold to your own 
way over my dead body! You were bent on 
getting some one to excuse your son to his 
bride — and now you have accomplished it and 
I hope you are satisfied. It is nothing to you, 
of course, that I had counted upon Peter being 
at the railway station to meet the Shah! What 
need had he to go to Loden — wasn't Augusta 
enough?" 

" He drove her himself, Leopold, in their new 
American runabout," said the Queen, wiping 
her eyes. 
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" American fool's cart I " shouted his Majesty 
— anger getting the best of him; but just at 
that moment the gilded doors were thrown open 
and, without turning a hair, the King trans- 
formed himself into the loving husband. 

" Here comes the Shah, my dearest," he said, 
and tripped gayly to her Majesty's right hand. 

But it did not seem to be that potentate; in- 
deed, there was such a flutter among the of- 
ficials at the door, such a craning of necks 
toward the stairs, that the King had to suppose 
a more important sight than the jeweled fez of 
the Shah was ascending, and in a second — 
healthy, hearty, sunburnt, the picture of every- 
thing a father could welcome in a son — the 
Crown Prince came rapidly into the room, and 
hurrying to his parents, kissed them affection- 
ately. 

Please remember he was not an Englishman. 
Grown-up men kiss each other on the Continent. 
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CHAPTER XII 



LOVE AT THE WINDOW 



THE persistent attentions of Prince Louis to 
his niece continued with undiminished 
zest during the drive to Loden; he shared her 
britzska, he monopolized any remarks offered by 
Von Steinberg on the way, and he made it so ap- 
parent that no conversation would be allowed with 
the Princess that the baffled young man gal- 
loped ahead with the advance guard and gave 
up the game. 

Loden was in gala dress. Flags floated every- 
where and arches of greenery proclaimed the 
word " Welcome." The Hofmarshal's house at 
the head of the main street sported the colors 
of Grippenburg and Palatina in fantastic draping 
over the low balcony that overhung the en- 
trance, while the window boxes repeated the 
same tints in their flowers. 
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The Princess comforted herself with the 
thought that for one moment she should have 
private speech with Count Otto — for one 
blessed instant her hand would rest upon his 
arm, and at least a good-by could be exchanged 
that should tell its tale of infinite regret. She 
told herself that she must not say anything too 
expressive, but she could thank him for his 
friendship and remind him he had promised it 
forever. 

The carriage passed under the first arch of 
evergreen and the crowd in the streets burst 
into joyous acclamation. 

The voice of Prince Louis, albeit close to her 
ear, seemed to come to her across a chasm of 
unreality. 

" Bow, my dear! Bow first to the right and 
then to the left and smile. These good people 
are thronging the streets to see their future 
Queen and you seem half-asleep. ,, 

She 'forced her lips into a smile and bowed as 
he commanded again and again, till she felt like 
a mechanical toy; and all the time her heart was 
crying, " Surely he will be waiting at the door, 
he would not neglect our last chance!" And 
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when they reached the house there stood a 
figure in Hussar's uniform — but it was not Otto 
— and beside him a little wisp of a gentleman in 
a frock coat with an order on his lapel, whom 
Prince Louis seemed to recognize and poor 
Helene hated because he was not the man she 
had hoped for. 

" My dear Count, my dear Von Urban," cried 
Prince Louis — for they were old acquaintances 
— " how goes it, my friend, with you? " 

The little Hofmarshal scraped and bowed and 
showed his perfect row of teeth and assisted the 
Prince to alight, and was presented to the Prin- 
cess. And then, in his turn, he presented Lieu- 
tenant Kessler, who, he said, had taken Count 
von Steinberg's place in command of the detach- 
ment, the latter having been summoned to Kelt- 
zen in a mysterious manner just as he was enter- 
ing the town. 

The Hofmarshal had so much to say about 
his house and poor ability to offer hospitality — 
which he affected to think meanly of and man- 
aged to compliment! — that the silence of the 
Princess passed unnoticed. The Hofmarshal 
was taking in her appearance by sharp side 
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glances and making mental notes to report to 
his Majesty before dinner that evening, for he 
had sandwiched in this visit to Loden between 
his duties at the White Palace and a general 
oversight of the menage arranged for the Shah, 
so that his time in her company was necessarily 
brief. 

While the Princess was examining some won- 
derful chain armor in the entrance hall while 
she awaited the arrival of her aunt, she had a 
word with the young Lieutenant. 

" You have taken over Count von Steinberg's 
command for the rest of the route, Herr Kess- 
ler? " she asked with assumed indifference. 

" I am not sure, your Highness," he answered 
with some embarrassment. " My orders were 
simply to relieve him one mile from Loden; be- 
yond that I know nothing." 

She doubted his statement, she believed he 
knew the Rittmeister was under arrest, and this 
confirmation of her worst fears clutched her 
heart like a physical pain. It was bad enough 
to admit to herself that she cared for Otto in 
a way her position as fiancee forbade, but to have 
mistaken the character of the man she loved 
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was humiliating. An officer is not arrested for 
nothing! But it was a mistake, she would vouch 
for that with her life. 

Mechanically she accepted the Hofmarshars 
escort up the staircase and, entering the draw- 
ing room, was listening with half-hearted inter- 
est to his explanations of the festivities planned 
for the evening by the good people of the town 
— fireworks and a torchlight procession which 
she was to view from the low balcony — when the 
major-domo entered hastily and announced to 
his master that the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Sitz-Baden were below. 

The Hofmarshal turned a livelier wax color 
as an indication of gratified vanity; his poor 
house was being honored indeed. Down he 
dashed to welcome these new guests, while 
Helen e felt suddenly faint with fright; her fate 
seemed more immediately upon her with the 
sister of her future husband in the house. 

Her uncle led her to the head of the stairs to 
meet the royal lady who came up chatting vol- 
ubly, dressed in the extreme of fashion and per- 
fect from her English round hat to her little 
French boots. 
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"My new sister!" exclaimed the Grand 
Duchess, infolding the Princess in the tightest 
embrace. " A kiss on both cheeks — one from 
the Queen, who could scarcely be restrained 
from coming to meet you — and one from me, and 
on your lips, cherie, from my brother, who is, I 
am certain, hurrying to Keltzen this moment." 

Then he was still absent when the Grand 
Duchess started on her drive! Perhaps he 
would fail to appear — perhaps the bride elect 
would furnish a nine days' scandal to Europe 
and be returned unmarried to Grippenburg, and 
then — if Otto were worthy — if he cared as she 
did — to the winds with those vapid dreams of 
greatness, which after all had never dazzled her! 
She would have her freedom once more and the 
right to share it with whom she pleased. 

She returned Augusta's kisses with a dis- 
couraging coldness, which, however, her Royal 
Highness failed to observe, for she was busy 
making her pretty manners to Prince Louis and 
his wife, and was even cordial in a condescend- 
ing way to the buxom Baroness. Before they 
were seated in the salon the Grand Duke ap- 
peared, fresh from giving minute directions as 
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to the care of his famous trotter, and the Hof- 
marshal, who affected what was English, rang 
for tea, and everyone was sociable and merry. 
Even Helene managed to smile under the genial 
kindness of Peter's presence, but in a moment 
she once more relapsed into fright, for the Grand 
Duchess proposed a private interview. 

" Pray, my dear Count," she said, addressing 
Von Urban, " is there not a boudoir attached to 
the Princess's suite of rooms where she and I 
may have five minutes alone?" and before 
Helene had ceased to wonder at such plain deal- 
ing, they were following the Hofmarshal along 
the corridor to a chintz-covered room that 
opened from her sleeping chamber. 

" We should never become friends under so 
many eyes," said Augusta, drawing from her 
coat pocket a velvet box. " Give me your arm, 
little sister," and she coiled round it a flexible 
gold snake with jewels sunk along his shining 
length, beginning with a great square emerald 
in his head. 

" This is from me," she said, " but not from 
Peter; he has something much more mag- 
nificent." 
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After all the Princess was but a child; she col- 
ored with pleasure at the pretty bauble on her 
arm. 

Augusta pulled off her glove and drawing a 
small diamond hoop from her finger she tried' 
to put it on Helene's. 

" Max gave me this on my birthday, and I 
give it to you as a sister's pledge of his truth 
and devotion. Will you accept it, Helene; will 
you accept my word that Max will be a gallant 
lover and a true one? " 

At last the Princess found words. 

" Oh, take it back! " she cried. " No assur- 
ance can avail now. He has shown his indif- 
ference so plainly that all the world must know 
my humiliation. Forget that you are his sister 
— put yourself in my place — wouldn't your mor- 
tification be so acute that you would almost 
prefer death to such a marriage? " 

Her pathetic eyes sought Augusta's face. 

" Woman to woman, I answer you," said the 
Grand Duchess. " My brother is so true a man 
— so admirable a gentleman — that he cannot 
fail to win your respect and love, no matter how 
much appearances are against him, unless — here 
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she fixed her bright brown eyes on Helene's 
face — " unless you are already in love with 
some one else." 

A fiery blush was answer enough. The sim- 
ple heart of the Princess was turned inside out 
by the nimble wits of this woman of the world. 

The Grand Duchess nodded her head with 
tolerant acquiescence. 

" It often happens to us, little Helene, espe- 
cially in our abnormal setting; and yet we can 
live it down, we can learn to love the husband 
we did not choose. Has nobody tried to say a 
good word to you for my brother? " 

"Oh, yes!" Helene said eagerly. "Count 
Otto was loyalty itself. He tried to open my 
eyes to much that was fine in the character of 
the Crown Prince." 

Augusta laughed sarcastically. 

" That was magnanimous," she declared, 
" particularly as he has just been getting into 
trouble and will need my brother's help if he 
is to come out of it without being cashiered." 

" What has he done? " asked Helene, pale to 
the lips. 

" He was seen in Keltzen the night before 
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last when his duty should have kept him with 
his escort of troops at St. Julian's. A very gay 
person is Count Otto, and I have always had a 
tendresse for him myself, but all the same, when 
he was honored by such a command as to bring 
his future Queen to Keltzen, he might have 
stuck to duty for five days, without seeking 
amusement in the Capital/' 

Helene rose to her feet with the force of her 
excitement. 

" He never left his command — I know he 
never did! I saw him after nine o'clock the 
evening you speak of. I met him by chance 
in the woods " (she blushed once more a lovely 
pink as she made the admission). " It would 
have been simply impossible for him to ride to 
Keltzen and back before our early breakfast, 
where he appeared as usual — Uncle Louis will 
tell you so! Cannot I testify in his favor? 
Would not the Crown Prince listen to me? " 

Augusta's expression went through a rapid 
series of changes. Astonishment and anger 
suddenly gave place to a look of puzzled amuse- 
ment. 

" Perhaps he might," she said, shielding her 
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lips with her handkerchief. " Maximilian might 
make the Rittmeister's reinstatement a wedding 
present to his bride. It is a delicious compli- 
cation. But you will have to ask very prettily, 
or he might suspect you of too strong an inter- 
est in the culprit, and then — oufl how his anger 
would burn — poor Otto would find no grace!" 

She made round eyes of horror at poor 
Helene — a trick she must have caught from her 
royal papa — and seemed to enjoy the misery of 
the poor child, who clasped her trembling hands 
and gasped: 

" But surely it is no favor to ask for plain 
justice." 

Here the Grand Duchess was overcome with 
merriment, which the Princess was at a loss to 
understand; but she controlled it and answered: 

" Then we must give you an opportunity to 
see Maximilian alone. Let me see! You will 
start after breakfast to-morrow to drive to Kelt- 
zen, where I am to entertain you, as perhaps you 
know, and after that nearly every minute is 
filled up with some function until your mar- 
riage the next day. Suppose my brother should 
come early — at sunrise, perhaps — and wait for 
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you in the great salon, would you go to him by 
yourself and plead poor Otto's cause? " 

The Princess nodded her assent; her lips 
found it hard to speak. 

" Make yourself very charming, Helene. Na- 
ture has done her part — you are a pretty child 
— but art has its advantages. Men yield when 
beauty pleads." 

Again the Princess nodded. 

" And be bold," said the laughing lady. " Let 
him see you expect concessions." 

" Yes, yes," said the anxious Princess. " I'll 
do my best; but I am so gauche, I am afraid of 
the sound of my own voice. I don't know what 
I shall say to him first." 

" Say ' Good morning, Max/ and if the same 
lovely color comes into your cheeks that is 
creeping in now he will take you in his arms and 
kiss you, and Von Steinberg's cause will be won." 

She got up and opened the door, and followed 
by the Princess returned to her impatient hus- 
band in the salon. 

Long afterwards, when the Princess tried to 
recall the incidents of that day, she found very 
little had impressed itself on her memory after 
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the departure of the Grand Duchess. It all 
seemed to resolve itself into a nervous waiting 
for the morning, crossed by the fear that the 
Crown Prince would not come. Now that 
Otto's reputation required vindication, she pas- 
sionately desired the return of her fiance. 

Her maid was in the habit of laying out her 
toilette for the morning before she left her at 
night, and on this occasion she found her lady 
most difficult as to choice. One costume after 
another was rejected — pink was too common- 
place; green was unbecoming; white? — ah, yes! 
that would do. White with pale-blue ribbons 
(the Grippenburg colors were white and blue) 
— that was the dress for her to wear when she 
entered Keltzen. Little did she care in reality 
how she looked in the eyes of her future subjects 
— it was only how she looked in the eyes of the 
Crown Prince. She was like an Esther or a 
Judith using her beauty as the means to an end. 
How she blessed the days of her poverty that 
had forced her to wait upon herself — to braid 
her own hair and settle her frocks with precision. 
She was rapidly acquiring the habits of the luxu- 
rious, but as yet her independence survived. 
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At the first golden sunbeam she sprang from 
her bed to her bath, and at the end of half an 
hour stood fresh as a rose, ready for the ordeal. 

Softly she unlatched her door, noiselessly her 
feet crept along the corridor, and, with a heart 
ever quickening its beats, she reached the great 
salon. 

The house was perfectly still; no servant was 
awake to spoil the profound peace with indus- 
trious broom. Outside the birds were twitter- 
ing and scolding at their lazier brethren, but 
within it might have been the abode of the 
seven sleepers of Ephesus. 

Helene put her hand on the door knob and 
tried to turn it in a futile, childish way, and 
then waited for a minute to calm herself — it was 
ridiculous to be so agitated. With supreme 
determination she at last precipitated herself 
into the room and found — no one! The thick 
wooden shutters that guarded the windows on 
the inside were shut, a kind of twilight barely 
revealed the disorder of the night before, and a 
heavy atmosphere of overfragrance came from 
the vases of cut flowers on tables and mantel- 
piece. 
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" I might have known! " exclaimed the Prin- 
cess in the bitterness of her disappointment. 
" Fool, fool that I was to believe Augusta! " 

In her excitement she actually gasped for 
breath, and running to a window she unbarred 
the heavy shutters and threw open the sash. 
It opened on a balcony which overhung the 
front door and was supported by slender pillars 
carved in garlands of flowers from base to capi- 
tal. The flood of morning light, after the ob- 
scurity of the room, made her shut her eyes, 
and when she opened them Otto von Steinberg 
stood before her, and oh, shame, shame! — be- 
fore all those waking birds he took her in his 
arms and kissed her! 

" How could you! " she cried, her cheeks on 
fire with love and outraged pride. " I came to 
plead your cause with the Crown Prince and 
you have made me unworthy to look him in the 
face." 

" And yet you love me — surely you love me," 
implored the voice beside her, as she shrank 
back into the room. 

Truth was her only refuge. 

" Yes," she said, " I love you — and what 
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then? I must tell all — all to the Crown Prince, 
and he must judge me." 

For answer his arms went once more round 
her, and his kisses rained on brow and hair. 

" My sweetheart, my little Helene; can't you 
guess? Don't you see that it has been Maxi- 
milian all the time? That Von Steinberg yielded 
his command to his superior officer secretly, so 
that I might try to win my wife before I mar- 
ried her? And I have won her! Say it again, 
my darling. Say you have learned to love the 
man who was so remiss, the husband who was 
content to ignore your existence. ,, 

" I'll say it a thousand times," murmured the 
happy Princess. 

" You are not hospitable," said her lover 
gayly. " You bar your doors and lock your 
windows, and I have waited on your balcony, 
hoping against hope till I almost thought Au- 
gusta had been fibbing/* 

When half an hour later she stood on the bal- 
cony to watch her lover descend as he had come, 
by railing and pillar, like a thief, she suddenly 
remembered the dilemma of poor Von Stein- 
berg. 
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" I forgot to ask about the arrest of your 
friend," she said indifferently. " Did he really 
get into trouble with the war office on your 
account? " 

" He did indeed," Max answered with regret; 
"but it was through his own carelessness. I 
arranged that he should go fishing in my place 
with a party of men who were sworn to secrecy, 
and I stuffed his pockets with ready-written let- 
ters to my parents to be dispatched from place 
to place, but — pleasure-loving devil that he is 
— he chose to come sneaking back to Kelt- 
zen on account of a masked ball he was deter- 
mined to go to, and there he was seen and 
reported as absent from duty without leave, and 
there was the deuce to pay before I got it set 
straight!" 

" And that was the reason he came rowing 
after you at Blue Lake," she laughed, " to get 
you to help him out of his scrape. I saw you 
crossing the lake with him and I thought you 
were the person in trouble, and it made me so 
miserable." 

"Dear heart!" he answered. "How could 
you think me guilty of getting into any scrape 
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with your precious safety intrusted to my 
keeping? " 

The Princess was trying to puzzle out the 
complications of this double identity. 

" If you had already made Count von Stein- 
berg's peace with the war office, why did you 
desert me yesterday afternoon without even 
waiting to say good-by? " she said with gentle 
reproach. 

"Ah, now it is never to be good-by!" he 
said joyfully. " That was what gave me cour- 
age to leave you. To be frank, I was relieved at 
my own request. Loden was too near home 
for masquerading — and already too many peo- 
ple knew. The whole escort was in the secret." 

He started to go, but she stopped him with 
another question. 

" Did Augusta guess? " she asked, remem- 
bering the ingenuity of the Grand Duchess's 
investigation of her affections. 

He shook his head. 

" Oddly enough, Augusta never guessed un- 
til your blushes gave her an inkling. She was 
at the masked ball and present when Von Meyer 
charged Otto with neglect of duty, but she was 
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quite in the dark about his having changed 
places with me until you showed such evident 
distress at the idea of his disgrace, and declared 
you could prove an alibi." 

The Princess allowed a little frown to pucker 
her brows. 

" I never wish to see Count von Steinberg," 
she said impulsively. " I am jealous that he 
bears the name you have taught me to love." 

He caught her to his breast. 

" The name! " he echoed. " He is welcome 
to his name as long as it is the right man who 
has won your heart. Au revoir, dear love. 
When we meet at Beaulieu it will be with all 
the world looking on — they will hardly guess 
that the sun and the birds have seen our be- 
trothal at the fringe of the day." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE PRiNCE LANDS HIS FISH 

OH, but there were doings at Keltzen for the 
next two days! Doings that furnished 
the newspapers with headlines an inch tall and 
kept the reporters and correspondents so in- 
trusively active that nothing could be held private 
from their exploiting pens. 

The King was so enchanted to get the Crown 
Prince back safe and sound and — what was even 
more gratifying — impatient to be married, that 
his good humor knew no bounds. He settled 
an extra yearly allowance of ten thousand 
marks, out of his privy purse, on the young 
couple; he called the Queen "my dear" for 
twenty-four hours on end without once lapsing 
into formality, and he brushed his whiskers so 
hard to a tune of his own whistling that they 
stood out six inches on each side of his face, 
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making him quite the most imposing royalty in 
Europe. 

When the morning dawned that was to wel- 
come Helene to Keltzen, he was up with the 
larks, transacting business and dictating letters, 
so that by breakfast time he longed for a little 
relaxation and sent for the Hofmarshal to look 
on while he ate. Usually he made it a solitary 
meal to avoid the Queen's company; he disliked 
the chatter of women on an empty stomach. 

" Good morning, Von Urban," he began, 
beaming on his friend with kingly sunshine. " I 
haven't had a moment alone with you since you 
saw the Princess yesterday. What were your 
impressions, my dear fellow — does she fulfill 
my expectations? I meant to ask you last 
evening, but what with the dinner for the Shah 
and the gala performance at the opera, I had 
to let my private affairs wait. This effort to 
see that everything (and everybody) puts the 
best foot forward is anxious work; it makes 
family interest subservient to public good." 

Von Urban's lips were parted to testify to the 
charms of Helene before the King had finished 
his sentence. 
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" Her Highness is the handsomest princess 
in the world — bar none," he declared stoutly, 
and then added rather lamely, " unless it be the 
Grand Duchess." 

" Very pleasant information," observed his 
Majesty, buttering a bit of roll. " Does she 
seem pretty well equipped in the matter of 
dress? I have spent a liberal sum on her trous- 
seau, but it passed through slippery fingers, 
Hofmarshal, and it wouldn't surprise me if I 
had the thing to do all over again." 

The Hofmarshal assured his Majesty that the 
bride elect was not only tastefully but most 
fashionably dressed; that she had the air of dis- 
tinction difficult to put into language, and that 
to an English simplicity of manner she added a 
sprightliness almost Parisian. In regard to the 
trousseau he had reason to believe the money 
well spent, for the lady-in-waiting, Baroness 
Grinte, had confided to him that she had made 
the purchases herself at the request of Prince 
Ferdinand. 

" Grinte," repeated the King, tapping his 
forehead. " Why, that is the person Grippen- 
burg was so keen about in Nice last winter. I 
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heard she was uncommonly good-looking — 
What do you think? — fine figure of a woman, 
hey? I hate 'em scrawny." 

" Dashing, your Majesty, dashing! " ex- 
claimed Von Urban, looking quite the beau in 
the flush of recollection. 

The King looked roguishly at his friend over 
the top of his coffee cup, and then, as he set it 
down, wiped his lips so as to give his mustache 
a captivating set. 

" I shall wear my uniform as General in Chief 
of the Army both to-day and to-morrow," he 
said, slightly inflating his chest. " It is one of 
the most magnificent combinations of richness 
and color that I know, and deuced becoming to 
a man of my size. What do you mean to wear, 
Hofmarshal? " 

" I shall honor the occasion to the best of my 
poor ability, sir," said the old gentleman, " but 
I fancy few eyes will rest upon me when your 
Majesty and so many distinguished visitors are 
present." 

" You are a sensible man, Von Urban," the 
King acquiesced, " and you have been my right 
hand in this whole matter. You won't find that 
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my appreciation stops at mere words either — 
you shall have substantial proof of my gratitude. 
From to-day I increase your salary by a thou- 
sand marks. A thousand! " he reiterated firmly, 
yet regretfully. 

Lest anyone should be alarmed at these in- 
roads on the King's purse, they should be 
reminded that a mark is approximately worth a 
quarter of a dollar. 

The Hofmarshal, who had feathered his nest 
handsomely, would have been more grateful at 
the moment for a cup of the royal coffee, but 
Leopold was not one to coddle dependents; if 
Von Urban hadn't learned to look after his own 
comfort at the end of seventy years of living it 
was useless for his sovereign to come to his 
assistance at this late date. So the Hofmarshal 
remained hungry while the King turned his at- 
tention to completing certain arrangements for 
the entertainment of his numerous guests, and 
even condescended to express an interest in 
the good cheer to be provided for their refresh- 
ment. 

" Gad! " he exclaimed, " but we are keeping 
that cook of ours busy." 
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The Hofmarshal saw trouble ahead which 
might better be faced at once. 

" Your Majesty of course understands that 
the palace chef is quite unequal to such a de- 
mand as the present. Why, sir, every room in 
this palace is occupied, even to the closets, by 
guests and their servants, and we are feeding 
all these as well as entertaining at lunch and 
dinner the visitors lodging elsewhere. So far 
the cooking has been done in our own kitchens, 
but for the ball this evening and the wedding 
breakfast to-morrow I have had to engage the 
aid of caterers." 

The King showed his first sign of irritability 
— an irritability touched with regret. 

" Von Urban," he said, " 'tain't decent ; upon 
my word 'tain't decent for a King to be served 
by a caterer." He looked proud but sorrowful, 
as if his old friend had been a little oblivious of 
his dignity. 

The Hofmarshal hastened to put the best face 
upon the unavoidable. 

" I think your Majesty will be satisfied with 
the menus the fellow has furnished — I should 
like to show them to you. Ah! here they are — 
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ten marks per capita for the supper at the ball 
this evening, and twelve for the wedding break- 
fast to-morrow — this without champagne natu- 
rally — that we furnish from our own cellar." 

"Without champagne!" roared the King. 
"Ten marks a head without champagne! Von 
Urban, the man is a swindler; I won't employ 
him. There is yet time — cut him down in his 
prices, lop off some of his kickshaws. I'll be 
sworn they have got black grouse on the bill 
of fare." 

The Hofmarshal admitted to black grouse. 

" I knew it," said the King triumphantly, 
"and I won't have 'em! Who will have time 
to pick birds' bones the day my son is being 
married? I'll pay eight and ten marks for those 
two occasions and no more, and the sooner you 
put things on that basis, the better. I will not 
detain you now, Hofmarshal; you will need all 
your time, if we are to be at Beaulieu at noon. 
Be off with you now! " he added playfully, and 
then experienced an afterthought. 

" Von Urban! " he called after the retreating 
figure. " Von — Ur-ban ! Just find out whether 
there isn't some sparkling Moselle in the cellar 
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that would do just as well as champagne. It's 
a very fruity wine; in fact, I like it better than 
the dry stuff that is creeping into fashion, and it 
costs a third less. I fancy you bought fifty cases 
for me when our former wine merchant failed; 
old What's-his-name, who used to keep in the 
Miltenburger Strasse." 

Poor Von Urban could not command his voice 
to speak, but bowed mutely and hastened off to 
devise some means by which his master could 
be saved from the ignominy of starving his 
guests and turning his tradespeople into ene- 
mies. 

While these domestic details were occupying 
the King and his familiar, the bride arrived at 
Beaulieu rather earlier than she was expected, 
and was warmly welcomed by the Sitz-Badens. 

Peter precipitated himself down the front 
steps (Peters are so apt to be untrammeled! It 
goes with the name) through a lane of servants, 
and conducted his sister-in-law into the housej 
and Augusta met her at the head of the stairs 
and took her to her own boudoir, where many 
wedding presents were waiting, and there they 
were joined by Prince and Princess Louis and 
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the Baroness with Toto in her arms and Rosie 
bringing up the end of the party. 

Everyone was so busy admiring Helene's 
beautiful gifts that no one noticed Rosie en- 
gaged in destroying a priceless white foxskin 
on the floor till in her excitement she betrayed 
herself by growls. 

" Dear little dog," said her mistress, " she 
thinks the creature is alive — see, Louis, she is 
tearing at its ear to rouse it! " 

The Grand Duchess cast a glance of chagrin 
at her inlaid floor strewed with pieces of white 
fur and remarked viciously: 

" Those skins are preserved with arsenic." 
Nor did she soften the cruel announcement 
when she saw Princess Louis drag Rosie from 
her prey and then collapse almost fainting in 
an armchair. 

" What is the antidote? " asked the fond lady 
tearfully. 

" Strychnine," answered Augusta with men- 
dacious zest. 

Peter was ashamed of his wife, and assured 
Rosie's mistress that there was really no danger, 
though upon general principles it might be 
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safer to relegate the dogs to a nursery he could 
put at their disposal in the east wing of the 
house; and when Princess Louis expressed a 
wish to inspect the quarters before allowing her 
darlings to be shut up, he courteously con- 
ducted her there himself, carrying Toto, and 
displaying such interest in the little beast's mis- 
hap that the Princess adored him from that 
moment. 

If Helene was disposed to criticise Augusta's 
lack of kindness to her aunt, she had to ac- 
knowledge the provocation had been severe, for 
the old Princess, like most dog lovers, was will- 
ing to turn the world into a kennel to pleasure 
her pets. At all events, Augusta was genuinely 
anxious to show her good will to Helene, and 
in a moment was able to prove it by such a 
happy insight into the hearts of lovers that the 
girl felt as grateful to her as Aunt Sophie did 
to Peter. She contrived to let the fiances have 
ten minutes alone, which considering the pleth- 
ora of engagements for the day was no small 
achievement. 

Maximilian arrived as the dog party left the 
room, eager to kiss his bride's hand and anxious 
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to renew his friendship under his proper name 
with her guardians, but chagrined that she 
should have reached Beaulieu before him. Not 
that he was to blame for the delay; in the first 
place Helene was ahead of time, and in the sec- 
ond his Royal Highness had been obliged to 
stop to welcome his one guest, the Prince of 
Wales, whose train was two hours late, and who, 
appreciating that many carefully dovetailed en- 
gagements must have been thrown out by such 
a detention, had insisted upon accompanying his 
friend Max at once to Beaulieu; in fact he was 
at that moment in the drawing-room, where he 
had entreated the Crown Prince to leave him 
unannounced until all proper excuses had been 
offered to the Princess Helene. 

The Grand Duchess noted the interchange of 
glances between the betrothed as her brother 
entered the boudoir, and guessed that her 
stratagem of sending him to scale his lady's bal- 
cony at break of day had been a romantic 
success; so making a virtue of necessity, she 
hurried off to receive the Prince of Wales, carry- 
ing Prince Louis along to the great content- 
ment of the Crown Prince. 
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Maximilian, not being in uniform, had stuffed 
his pockets with various beautiful presents for 
his bride, which he tried on her throat and wrists 
and fingers under the plea of seeing how they 
became her; but then there must have been 
some of his royal papa's commercialism in his 
disposition, for he exacted payment for every 
one — not in the coin of the land, but in the 
golden currency, stamped with the image and 
superscription of Love, that has been Cupid's 
exchange from time immemorial. 

She sat beside him on Augusta's wonderful 
Louis XV sofa, and thought how much had 
happened in the four days since they had first 
sat side by side on the terrace at Cragfels and 
he had promised her his friendship till death 
and beyond, and then she glanced up at his 
adored face bending over her, and wondered 
how she could have thought him a Von Stein- 
berg—or anyone except his own self, the scion 
of a race of kings, the first gentleman and sol- 
dier in the land. And then came the remem- 
brance that his profession had been so all- 
absorbing hitherto that the choosing of a wife 
had found no place in his schemes, and she 
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wondered whether he would ever feel she ham- 
pered his career as a soldier, till the thought 
forced expression in words; she longed to be re- 
assured. 

" Dear Max," she said, " you couldn't have 
hated the idea of being married so very much 
when, without having seen me, you made your 
plans to win my love by stealth — if you had dis- 
liked having a wife you couldn't have taken so 
much trouble about me." 

He opened the table drawer from which a 
fortnight before Augusta had taken the photo- 
graph of Helene, and, finding it, he laid it before 
her, whispering: 

" There is my excuse for renouncing celibacy! 
Did you ever see a face more likely to turn a 
man's head? I fell in love with you over there 
— in that window — the morning I heard of my 
engagement, when Augusta first showed this to 
me, and I almost hated Von Steinberg because 
he was to see you first. It was pure jealousy 
that made me insist upon taking over his com- 
mand, but it has turned out the happiest inspira- 
tion that ever came into my brain. I can assure 
you pf one thing — that if all royal marriages 
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were like mine, people might well envy the lot 
of kings." 

She raised her eyes, sparkling with pride and 
happiness. 

" You are not afraid," she demanded, " to 
trust your honor to a woman of such undis- 
ciplined affections that she could lose her heart 
to a simple gentleman when she was on her way 
to marry a king's son? " 

" You chose the better lover, sweetheart," he 
answered. " God made man before he made 
kings, and it is the man in me that loves you." 

" And yet," she said teasingly, " now that I 
see how well his rank becomes the man, I be- 
lieve I love the Prince." 

" You did veiy well without him on our jour- 
ney from Grippenburg," he reminded her ten- 
derly. 

" Oh! but he was always in the back of my 
mind," she declared, " influencing all I said and 
did. I am not sure but that I loved him even 
then in you; that you deceived my intelligence 
but not my heart, and with that I recognized 
your double personality." 

"Don't say it!" he protested, "or you will 
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make me jealous of myself. Stay — we will com- 
promise; you shall marry the Crown Prince to- 
morrow with his trappings and orders, and when 
the ceremony is over we will leave him in soli- 
tary state in his Little Palace and you will go 
away with the man into the Sitz-Baden woods, 
where Peter has a Hermitage he has put at our 
disposal, and there we'll spend our honeymoon. ,, 

" And we'll have some trout fishing without 
the Baroness," she laughed, " and watch the 
moon rise without Uncle Louis dogging 
our " 

And just here the handle of the door turned 
with a cautious rattle, and the Grand Duchess 
thrust in her blonde head and said: 

" Bring Helene quickly, Max, for the ' All 
Highest ' and mamma are just arriving, and it 
would be a terrible offense if she were not wait- 
ing to receive him." 

It was rather vulgar in Augusta to rattle the 
door — just if she were surprising the kind of 
sweethearts you read of in books — and most un- 
necessary, apparently, for Helene was seated on 
the sofa and Max was ten feet away in an arm- 
chair, but there was no time to think about such 
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things when their Majesties were already in the 
house, and the three young people ran like a 
party of guilty school children late for a lesson, 
and got to the head of the grand staircase just 
as their royal parents had reached the lowest 
step. 

Helene had forgotten to take off the jewels 
her lover had clasped on her neck and arms, and 
— if the truth must be told — her cheeks were 
still glowing with the excitement of their talk, 
and her curly locks more than usually rumpled 
with — perhaps, the haste of her flight — and she 
stood in her white muslin dress and fluttering 
blue ribbons a frightened, smiling child, before 
the august pair ascending the stairs. 

Though it was only twelve o'clock the Queen 
was already dressed in the court train and jewels 
she deemed the proper costume in which to 
drive in a gilded state carriage beside her future 
daughter-in-law on the occasion of her form- 
al entrance into Keltzen. It was uncomfort- 
able to wear low-neck and a tiara in broad 
daylight, but her Majesty had decided upon that 
costume, and as she meant to lunch at Beau- 
lieu and not return to the White Palace till after 
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she had borne her part in the pageant, she had 
to appear in this unwonted splendor. 

The King, on the contrary, had not yet 
donned the uniform that was to make the heart 
of the Baroness Grinte tremble, but he was in 
the tightest fitting frock coat that ever empha- 
sized the muscles of a royal figure, and he wore 
in his buttonhole a gardenia that added a bridal 
touch to his appearance. 

The poor Queen toiled heavily up, stumbling 
over her petticoats and clinging to the silk rope 
that served as a hand rail, while his Majesty, 
impatient at any delay, began a muttered com- 
parison between the hobbling of donkeys and 
the absurd restriction of female skirts as he pro- 
pelled her vigorously by one arm, till Maxi- 
milian, hating to see his mother bullied, hur- 
ried to her assistance and so freed the King, 
who sprang nimbly up to welcome his new 
daughter. 

Helene made a very pretty courtesy with a 
poise and finish that did credit to her training, 
but bless you! the King didn't want that kind 
of greeting; he fairly whisked her off her feet 
with a mighty hug and said the land that grew 
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such handsome girls must be worth all it had 
cost him; and she, with a smile that was lost in 
a sigh, replied that she was proud to meet with 
his Majesty's approbation, and still more proud 
to be considered a good representative of her 
dear country. 

The King didn't exactly like the speech, which 
savored too much of an independent patriotism, 
so he mumbled something about a union of 
hearts and hands and lands being the happiest 
thing for everybody, and then went on to the 
drawing-room, where the assembled company 
were waiting to be summoned to their late 
breakfast or early lunch, as you may choose to 
call it. 

By this time the Queen had reached the top 
of the stairs on her son's arm, and stood for a 
brief moment to recover her breath before ad- 
dressing Helene. 

" So you are here at last," she said, kissing 
her, " and just as tidy and free from dust as if 
you had come all the way in a bandbox, except 
that his Majesty gave you such a hug that I 
declare he has rumpled your hair." 

Augusta smiled broadly. 
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" I'm afraid it runs in the family," she said, 
glancing wickedly at her brother. 

" What? " demanded the Queen. 

" Disregard for front hair," her daughter 
answered, which left the Queen completely 
puzzled. 

" I suppose you are making some silly joke 
about your father's baldness, Augusta, and it 
is disrespectful of you, especially before Helene, 
when you know I want her to love him very 
much. If he hasn't much hair on the top of 
his head, it grows so liberally on his face that 
he really has more than most people, only a little 
differently disposed." 

* She turned from Augusta with some dis- 
pleasure, and laying her hand on Helene's arm, 
she set sail for the drawing-room, conversing as 
she went. 

" My dear," she said, frequently stopping to 
emphasize a word, " I wish Max were not going 
to carry you off to Sitz-Baden the moment the 
ceremony is over to-morrow, for I want to see 
more of you, and besides you will miss half the 
gayety here; there will be endless balls and din- 
ners for our guests. I never did hold with 
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honeymoons; young people see so much of each 
other that they are tired of their own company 
before they are well started in life. I cried for 
three days on my wedding journey — the King 
took me to Italy — and I remember he thought 
it odd, but I was homesick for my mother, and 
it rained, and I had forgotten to take any fancy 
work with me, so that time hung heavily on my 
hands. My dame de compagnie taught me to 
knit stockings, and after that I got on better — 
I'll teach you if you wish, for Max likes that 
coarse Scotch kind to wear with his knicker- 
bockers, and by the bye, I hope you will keep 
your eye on his new ones, because if once a 
stitch breaks it ladders right up his legs and you 
never know where it will stop." 

This intimate caution brought them to the 
door of the drawing-room, where, for the sec- 
ond time in her life, Helene was to experience 
the exhilaration of personal success. Everybody 
flocked about her, everybody made her feel that 
she was preeminently the attraction of the day, 
and such murmurs about her bfeauty and charm 
went round the assembled circle that she 
couldn't help knowing she was making a pleas- 
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ant impression. The Prince of Wales said such 
delightful things of Max that she adored him 
forever after, and a certain royal personage from 
the far north, who was staying at Beaulieu, had 
known and admired her mother and was so 
friendly and gracious that she felt at once at her 
ease. Then Max and Prince Louis were al- 
ways close at hand to make sure she was 
happy, and Peter came quietly and gave her a 
realistic account of how they had established the 
dogs in the east wing, though he was rather 
afraid Princess Louis didn't quite like it — and 
then came breakfast and an adjournment to the 
great dining room. 

And so, after a hasty dejeuner, and a toilette 
more fit for a ball room than a carriage, the 
bride, in jewels galore, and with another grander 
dress of pale blue and lace (to do honor for the 
last time to Grippenburg) entered the gold 
coach in which the Queen was already seated, 
and with the Baroness opposite, began her 
stately drive. 

As the cortege wound round the turn of the 
Park from Beaulieu to the Great Miltenburger 
Strasse, its magnificence excited the wonder of 
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the Princess, but no longer her fears. It seemed 
the most natural thing in the world that Kelt- 
zen should honor Maximilian's marriage, and 
that happiness such as hers should be shared by 
all the world. Soldiers, trumpeters, deputations 
from different guilds, all streamed ahead, and 
then came carriages containing gentlemen of 
her future household and the Queen's, and then 
the detachment of Hussars who had brought her 
all the way from Grippenburg, while by her car- 
riage doors rode Count Otto von Steinberg and 
the Mayor of Keltzen. 

From time to time she stole a glance at the 
man whose name but yesterday had represented 
all romance, and she thanked her stars that 
Maximilian was her lord and master and not 
this merry, self-indulgent-looking person who, 
though like him, was so infinitely his inferior. 

And then the carriage halted — somebody was 
making an address — and then, after a slow prog- 
ress marked by shouting on the part of the 
populace, and endless bowing on hers, it stopped 
again, and a flock of white-robed girls presented 
her with flowers. 

Through all this the Baroness, who could see 
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what was happening behind, in virtue of her sit- 
ting with her back to the horses, was craning her 
neck to watch the following carriage which con- 
tained the Grand Duchess and Princess Louis. 

" Pray, Baroness," said the Queen, " what do 
you see that excites your attention in this spas- 
modic way? You make me so nervous; I feel 
as if my tiara were coming off! " 

The Baroness with many apologies explained 
'that the dachshund Rosie, a pet of Princess 
Louis's, had evidently slipped into the carriage 
under the train of her mistress, and she had rea- 
son to believe the Grand Duchess and her High- 
ness were somewhat at variance as to the issue; 
her Royal Highness having tried to summon an 
outrider to carry the dog home, and her High- 
ness, Princess Louis, clinging to the animal with 
tears. 

" She had better let it go," said the placid 
Queen. " If his Majesty catches a dog in the 
palace he'd as lief toss it out of the window as 
look at it!" 

For those who feel any interest in Rosie's fate 
it may be kinder to mention that she never 
tested the hospitality of the King. The Grand 
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Duchess had her way, and the dog was returned 
to Beaulieu in the arms of a liveried outrider. 

At last the Princess reached the White Pal- 
ace and passed through glittering files of sol- 
diers and officials from the outer gate to the 
main entrance, and there stood the King, and 
beside him Maximilian, wearing the uniform of 
a colonel in the Grippenburg horse guards, and 
behind them were her Uncle Louis and that 
amiable creature Peter of Sitz-Baden, and then 
the foreign visitors and ambassadors, a motley 
mass of brilliant coloring. 

When all the company was assembled in the 
state apartment, she and Maximilian signed 
the marriage contract and she felt as if there 
had been enough pomp and ceremony to tie the 
nuptial knot — but bless you, no! It took an- 
other day. Between the signing and the quiet 
moment when she and Max got into their train 
and started for their honeymoon at Peter's Her- 
mitage in Sitz-Baden, there was a dinner and a 
ball, and, in the morning, the grand wedding in 
the palace Chapel, after which came the break- 
fast (too poor for anyone to eat), and then a 
mad drive to the railway station with the pelting 
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of rice and satin slippers — just as if the royal 
pair were you and I! 

They traveled in the very car that had taken 
Max to the review the day he first heard of his 
engagement, but this time he neither drank beer 
nor refreshed himself with pretzels. He leaned 
his arms on the table — just as he did then — and 
looking into the radiant face of his wife said: 

" My dearest, life is going to be one long 
golden dream, but I confess myself hungry — let 
us have a sandwich and some champagne." 



a) 



THE END 
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By the Author of "THE SILENCE OF DEAN HAITLAND/' 

The Great Refusal. 

By Maxwell Gray. Cloth, $1.50. 

" The Great Refusal " is the refusal of the son, 
a man of mind, to continue in the career mapped 
out for him by the father, a man of money. The 
whole theme of the novel is whether wealth is to 
be a means of luxury or a stepping-stone to social 
service and the alleviation of distress. 

"It is a story full of contrast and color, a brilliant 
picture." — Brooklyn Eagle. 

"The lesson of the book is unmistakable, the atmos- 
phere pleasing, the style always graceful and sometimes 
poetic. There is no lack of varied, effective action, and 
many of the conversations are noteworthy." — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 

" When Maxwell Gray gave to the world the celebrated 
novel 'The Silence of Dean Maitland,' critics wondered 
if such a gifted writer would one day strike a purer, clearer 
note. She has just done so in issuing 'The Great Re- 
fusal/ a novel of self-sacrifice. No more uplifting book 
of its kind has appeared since Besant's 'AH Sorts and 
Conditions of Men ' emphasized the lesson that we do not 
live only for ourselves and that we can fulfill a high ideal 
in bettering the condition of our fellow-men." — Portland 
Oregonian, 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



A GREAT FRENCH DETECTIVE'S ADVENTURES. 

The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont. 

By Robert Barr, author of "The Midst of 
Alarms," etc Illustrated $1.50. 

"The most marvellous series of detective adventures 
written in many a day." — St. Louis Republic. 

"Much more ingenious than the Sherlock Holmes 
tales."— JVtw York Sun. 

"Ingenious and amusing." — Outlook. 

"Detective adventures and good ones, too, with the 
addition of an element usually lacking in such stories — 
humor." — Kansas City Star. 

" In many respects far superior in ingenuity and vigor 
to any one of the many adventures of Sherlock Holmes." 

— Boston Transcript 

"Valmont is a detective of an entirely new stripe, for 
he doesn't pose as omnipotent, and he tells of his failures 
quite as placidly as of his great triumphs. One gets to like 
him immensely before the book is half over." 

— Cleveland Leader. 

"A delightfully entertaining book, as different from the 
ordinary, or extraordinary, detective story as possible, and 
is all the more interesting for that reason." 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



"A TALE OF OLD EGYPT AND LITTLE OLD NEW YORK." 



The False Gods. 

By George Horace Lorimer, author of "Let- 
ters from a Self-made Merchant to His Son." Col- 
ored Inlay on cover, full-page drawings, head and 
tail pieces, and many decorations throughout, by 
J. C. Leyendecker. $1.25. 

The experiences of a "yellow" newspaper reporter 
who starts out to investigate the workings of a society of 
Egyptologists and discovers a baffling, bewildering mystery. 

" It has thrills. Every one will enjoy it." 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 

" The book teems with delightful and subtle humor." 

— Oregon Journal. 

" A very ingenious and original tale." 

— Chicago Record-Herald. 

" A clever extravaganza, pleasantly satirical of romantic 
fiction and red-eyed journalism." — Springfield Republican. 

" Mr. Lorimer is merrily satirical at the expense of the 
theosophy cult and 'yellow journalism/ especially the 
latter." — Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 

" There is a remarkable weirdness and mystery in the 
tale of * The False Gods/ and it is good for a number of 
delicious little shivers and thrills." — Chicago Daily News. 
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All for the Love of a Lady. 

By Elinor Macartney Lane. Illustrated 
by Arthur Becher and Fred Richardson. $1.25. 

A sweet and dainty story of a lady who lived in 
Scotland in the days when intrigues and treasons were as 
common as love itself and as prevalent. 

" A fine piece of work."— Salt Lake Tribune. 

" As entertaining as ' Nancy Stair.' "—Fort Worth Record. 

" Full of the true spirit of romance." — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

" Will have to its credit the conquest of thousands of hearts, for it it 
one of the sweetest told tales of the period." — Troy Times. 

" Told with a winning interest of recital that has had no counterpart 
since ' Monsieur Beaucaire.' " — Wilmington Every Evening. 

The real heroes of the book are two little boys. Here 
is what the press thinks of them : 

" Two of the most lovable children in literature." 

— Albany Times- Union* 

" The most attractive brave young scamps who have appeared in 
recent literature." — New York World. 

" They are most charming and quaint little creatures, likely to lire in 
the memory." — Boston Transcript. 

" Two of the most interesting characters in recent fiction." 

—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

"Two unusually delightful little boys."— Houston Post. 

" One breathes the atmosphere of romance, of turret windows and 
ivy-clad castles, of lute singing and witch spells, of a princely lover 
riding to the aid of his lady, of two loyal little knights who smoothed 
the path of true love. He who is tired of modern prosing should ven- 
ture a little journey with ' The Two* to the land" of ye olden time." 

— Louisville Courier Journal. 
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" A beautiful romance of the days of Robert Bums*" 

? T. J 

Nancy Stain 

A Novel. By Elinor Macartney Lane, author 
of * Mills of God." Illustrated. 1 2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" With very much the grace and charm of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the author of * The Life of Nancy Stair * com- 
bines unusual gifts of narrative, characterization, color, and 
humor. She has also delicacy, dramatic quality, and that 
rare gift — historic imagination. 

" 'The Life of Nancy Stair 9 is interesting from the first 
sentence to the last; the characters are vital and are, also, 
most entertaining company; the denouement unexpected 
and picturesque and cleverly led up to from one of the 
earliest chapters; the story moves swiftly and without a 
hitch. Robert Burns is neither idealized nor caricatured ; 
Sandy, Jock, Pitcairn, Danvers Carmichael, and the Duke 
of Borthewicke are admirably relieved against each other, 
and Nancy herself as irresistible as she is natural To be 
sure, she is a wonderful child, but then she manages to 
make you believe she was a real one. Indeed, reality and 
naturalness are two of the charms of a story that both 
reaches the heart and engages the mind, and which can 
scarcely fail to make for itself a large audience. A great 
deal of delightful talk and interesting incidents are used for 
the development of the story. Whoever reads it will advise 
everybody he knows to read it; and those who do not care 
for its literary quality cannot escape the interest of a love* 
story full of incident and atmosphere." 

M Powerfully and attractively written."-^ Pittsbwrf PotU 

" A story best described with the word * charming. 9 " 

— Washing** P o* 

D. APPLITON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL BT GEORGE MOORE. 

44 George Moore is the greatest literary artist 'who has struck 
the cords of English since Thackeray/' 

—Prof. Harry Thurston Pkck. 

The Lake. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

" ' The Lake ' is a work of art, a prose poem embroidered in psycho- 
logical colors, a mirror of realism reflecting the soul straggle of the 
priest who by a slow intellectual process is brought face to face with the 
meaning of life. It is as far above the average fiction of the hour as 
the sun-kissed mountain peaks are above the hum-drum valleys." 

—St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 

"The style has the simplicity and transparency that betoken the 
accomplished craftsman in words and the author's feeling for nature is 
expressed as admirably as his feelings for art and life. We doubt if 
Mr. Moore has ever done a better piece of writing." — The Dial. 

" This novel with its delicate symbolism, its original style of presen- 
tation, its gray-green coloring, and its subtle psychologizing, recalls a 
modern symphonic poem. The style is most musical, fitting the theme 
glove-like. Event glides into event without a jar ; the illusion is never 
shivered by awkward chapter-ends or conventional sequences of action. 
The writer is a master of his material as well as a prober of the human 
heart"— James Huneker in the New York Times. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Evelyn Innes. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

44 The marvelously artistic analysis of the inner life of this remark- 
able woman exercises a peculiar fascination for cultivated people. . . . 
It seems as if one could pass over no single sentence without losing 
something. . . . The appeal of the book is to the class of people best 
worth writing for, cultivated, intellectual people, who can appreciate 
something better than the commonplace stories which invariably come 
out right. Its literary quality is high ; there are very fine things about 
it, and one feels that * Evelyn Innes is the work of a master." 

—Boston Herald. 
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MAARTEN MAARTEN^ LATEST BOOK. 



The Healers. $1.50. 

" The book is remarkable and both interesting and extremely 
amusing." — Los Angeles Times, 

" Every man and his fault or fad in the healing line comes in 
for brilliant attention and well-turned satire, and he who is closest 
hit is sure to laugh the loudest." — St. Louis Globe' Democrat, 

"'The Healers' exhibits an ever-increasing ripeness, alacrity, 
and fictional art in this Dutch artist of fiction, already famous for 
many years and steadily rising to a standard of facility and fasci- 
nation beyond which regular novelism cannot go." 

— Brooklyn Eagle, 

" Mr. Maartens has often been given credit for his subtle hu- 
mor, but there should be an abundance of praise still in reserve 
that may well be poured upon the fun of • The Healers.' The char- 
acters are real people battling with real forces." — New York Titnes. 



OTHER BOOKS BY MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
i2mi). Cloth, $1.50 each. 

Dorothea : A Story of the Pure in Heart. 

" Put before us with such truth and with such fine feeling that 
it awakens ideas, touches the imagination, and altogether gives us 
something to add to our conception of life." — New York Tribune, 

Some Women I Have Known. With Frontispiece. 

Her Memory. With Photogravure Portrait. 

The Greater Glory. A Story of High Life. 

God's Fool. 

My Poor Relations. 
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WORKS OF ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 

IOLE. 

Color inlay on the cover and many full-page illus- 
trations, borders, thumbnail sketches, etc., by J. C. 
Leyendecker, Arthur Becher, and Karl Anderson. 
$1.25. 

The story of eight pretty girls and their fat poetical 
father, an apostle of art " dead stuck on Nature and sim- 
plicity." 

" • Iole ' is unquestionably a classic." — San Francisco Bulletin. 

" Mr. Chambers is a benefactor to the human race." 

—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

"Quite the most amusing and delectable bit of nonsense that has 
come to light for a long time. — Life. 

" One of the most alluring books of the season." 

— Louisville Courier-Journal 

" The joyous abounding charm of ' Iole ' is indescribable. It is for 
you to read. ' Iole ' is guaranteed to drive away the blues." 

— New York Press. 

" Mr. Chambers has never shown himself more brilliant and more 
imaginative than in this little satirical idyllic comedy." 

— Kansas City Star. 

" A fresh proof of Mr. Chambers' amazing versatility." 

— Everybody s Magazine. 

" As delicious a satire as one could want to read." 

—Pittsburg Chronicle. 

" It is an achievement to write a genuinely funny book and another 
to write a trulv instructive book ; but it is the greatest of achievements 
to write a book that is both. This Mr. Chambers has done in ' Iole/ " 

— Washington Star. 

" Amid the outpour of the insipid ' Iole ' comes as June sunshine. 
The author of ' Cardigan ' shows a nne touch and rarer pigments as the 
number of his canvases grows. ' Iole ' is a literary achievement which 
must always stand in the foremost of its class." — Chicago Evening Post. 
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A GREAT ROMANTIC NOVEL 

The Reckoning. 

By Robert W. Chambers. Illustrated by 
Henry Hutt. $1.50. 

"A thrilling and engrossing tale." — New York Sun. 

" When we say that the new work is as good as * Cardigan ' it 
is hardly necessary to say more." — The Dial. 

"Robert Chambers' books recommend themselves. 'The 
Reckoning* is one of his best and will delight lovers of good 
novels." — Boston Herald. 

" It is an exceedingly fine specimen of its class, worthy of its 
predecessors and a joy to all who like plenty of swing and spirit." 

— London Bookman. 

"Robert W. Chambers' stories of the revolutionary period in 
particular show a care in historic detail that put them in a different 
class from the rank and file of colonial novels." — Book News. 

" A stirring tale well told and absorbing. It is not a book to 
forget easily and it will for many throw new light on a phase of 
revolutionary history replete with interest and appeal." 

— Chicago Record-Herald. 

" Chambers' bullets whistle almost audibly in the pages ; when 
a twig snaps, as twigs do perforce in these chronicles, you can 
almost feel the presence of the savage buck who snaps it. Then 
there are situations of force and effect everywhere through the 
pages, an intensity of action, a certain naturalness of dialogue and 
' human nature ' in the incidents. But over all is the glamor of the 
Chambers fancy, the gauzy woof of an artist's imagination which 
glories in tints, in poesies, in the little whims of the brush and 
pencil, so that you nave just a pleasant reminder of unreality and 
a glimpse of the author himself here and there to vary the interest." 

—St. Louis Republic. 
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LOVE. MYSTERY. VENICE. 

The Clock and the Key. 

By Arthur Henry Vesey. i2mo. Ornamental 

Cloth, $1.50. 

This is a tale of a mystery connected with an old clock 
The lover, an American man of means, is startled out of 
his sensuous, inactive life in Venice by his lady-love's scorn 
for his indolence. She begs of him to perform any task 
that will prove his persistence and worth. With the charm 
of Venice as a background, one follows the adventures of 
the lover endeavoring to read the puzzling hints of the old 
clock as to the whereabouts of the famous jewels of many 
centuries ago. After following many false clues the lover 
ultimately solves the mystery, triumphs over his rivals, and 
wins the girl. 

AMERICA. 

"For an absorbing story it would be hard to beat."— Harper's Weekly. 

ENGLAND. 

44 It will hold the reader till the last page."— London Times. 

SCOTLAND. 

44 It would hardly suffer by comparison with Poe's immortal ' Gold Bug.' " 
—Glasgow Herald. 

NORTH. 

44 It ought to make a record."— Montreal Sun. 

SOUTH. 

44 It is as fascinating in its way as the Sherlock Holmes stories— charming 
—unique."— New Orleans Picayune. 

EAST. 

44 Don't fail to get it."— New York Sun. 

WEST. 

44 About the most ingeniously constructed bit of sensational fiction that 
erer made the weary hours speed."— St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

44 If you want a thrilling story of intrigue and mystery, which will cause 
you to burn the midnight oil until the last page is finished, read 4 The Clock 
and the Key.' "—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

"One of the most highly exciting and ingenious stories we have read for 
a long time is 4 The Clock and the Key.' "—London Mail. 
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A GOOD AUTOMOBILE STORY. 

Baby Bullet. 

By Lloyd Osbourne, Author of " The Motor- 
maniacs." Illustrated. i2mo. Ornamental Cloth, 

$1.50. 

This is the jolliest, most delightfully humorous love 
story that has been written in the last ten years. Baby 
Bullet is an " orphan automobile." It is all through the 
adoption of Baby Bullet by her travelling companion that 
a dear, sweet, human modern girl meets a very nice young 
man, and a double romance is begun and finished on an 
automobiling tour through England. 

•* The story is smoothly written, fuU of action and healthful fun." 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

" ' Baby Bullet ' is without doubt the best written and most enter- 
taining automobile story yet published. The most enjoyable feature of 
this book is its genuine, unforced humor, which finds expression not 
only in ludicrous situations, but in bright and spirited dialogue, keen 
observation and natural characterization." — St. Paul Dispatch, 

"Certain stories there are that a man fervently wishes he might 
claim as his own. Of these, ' Baby Bullet ' is one." — Baltimore Sun. 

" It is broad comedy, full of adventurous fun, clever and effective. 
The tale is fascinating from the start. The adventures of Baby Bullet 
are distinctly funny." — New York Sun. 

" The characters are lightly drawn, but with great humor. It is a 
story that refreshes a tired brain and provokes a light heart." 

— Chicago Tribune. 

" It is a most satisfying and humorous narrative." 

— Indianapolis News. 

" One of the funniest scenes in recent fiction is the escape of the 
automobUe party from the peroxide blonde who has answered their 
advertisement for a chaperon. — San Francisco Chronicle. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



A STORY OF LOVE AND ADVENTURE 

Twisted Eglantine. 

By H. B. Marriott Watson. Illustrated. i2mo. 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 

This is the history of a love affair of a famous English 
beau in the time of George the IV. The heroine is a 
ravishingly beautiful country girl, with whom the beau 
becomes infatuated. By the aid of her country lover she 
is rescued from the wiles of the fashionable dandy, and his 
schemes are thwarted. 

" Beau Blakiston was something of * the man of feeling,' and fit therefore 
to interest and dazzle the charming and inexperienced country beauty Miss 
Barbara Garraway. Accompanied by his faithful follower, Captain Miles, 
it is in the wilds of the New Forest that the Beau makes acquaintance with 
the heroine. Barbara's mother is captivated at once by Blakiston's fascinating 
manners and talk. Her father, Squire Garraway— one of the great tribe of 
Western— is, though friendly, impressed in quite another fashion. These 
people are lightly yet deftly sketched. The Beau's easy insolence and mag- 
nificent airs and Barbara's shy yet insistent curiosity concerning the court 
are admirably suggested. She has been to Bath, she tells him. She must 
go to London, he declares. Bath, he assures her, won't do—* Bath perished 
as a place of fashion in '85.' From a real fascination which left his prin- 
ciples— or want of principle— intact, Blakiston's feeling for the beautiful 
Barbara is transformed to a real passion by the time he has lured the fair one 
into his snare. How she escapes like a bird from the fowler and finally 
rewards her first lover, the loyal yet hot-headed Gilbert Feversham, readers 
of * Twisted Eglantine ' will learn as they pursue the varied and sparkling 
course of the story. We may add that not for a page does it flag unto the 
end. "— Westminster Gatette. 

" The story is on a high plane ; it is a romance which is entirely free from 
the melodramatic quality ; in a word, a novel that will enhance the author's 
reputation as a writer of fiction of far more than ordinary attainments." 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 

" He has presented to us the only living beau we have met this many a 
year ; and where so many hundreds have failed, to say this is the highest 
compliment we can pay his book." — The Outlook. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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